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THE WEEK. 


THE trouble in Natal continues and there has 
been some fighting at Keate’s Drift, in which three of 
the police were killed and some wounded. At present 
the area of the disturbance is limited to some twenty 
miles and to one tribe. It is hoped that the energetic 
measures taken against Bambata, the insurgent chief, 
will prevent the war from spreading, but the situation 
is necessarily an anxious one. 

On Friday in last week Lord Elgin explained in 
the House of Lords the circumstances under which he 
had first of all suspended the execution of the sen- 
tences on twelve natives in Natal and then on receiving 
fuller information had decided not to intervene. On 
Wednesday he received the telegram stating that the 
death sentences had been passed and confirmed and 
would be carried out without delay. He thereupon 
telegraphed asking for further information and in- 
structing the Governor to suspend the execution until 
the Government had had time to consider that infor- 
mation. This information the Governor sent. He 
explained that the accused men were represented by 
counsel and were allowed to call witnesses. The 
Attorney-General had given it as his opinion that the 
circumstances fully justified trial by court-martial, 
that the proceedings were in order and that the 
accused had a fair trial The Governor added 


that he had been most carefully into the 
evidence himself. Lord Elgin replied that the 
Ministers of Natal would recognise that in the 


circumstances, in view of the presence of British 
troops in the colony, the Government was in duty 
bound to obtain full information about the administra- 
tion of martial law in regard to which an Act of 
Indemnity had ultimately to receive the assent of the 
Crown. As the Government were now in possession 
of all the facts, and as the Governor and the Attorney- 
General were both satisfied that the individual guilt of 
the several condemned men have been conclusively 
established, they recognised that the matter must now 
remain in the hands of the Governor and the Govern- 
ment of Natal. aera 

On Monday the subject was discussed in the 
House of Commons on a motion for the adjournment 
by Mr. J. R. Macdonald. Mr. Macdonald made a con- 
spicuously moderate speech, and said he would 
leave it to the leaders of the Opposition to make 
mischief between the Mother Country and the colonies. 
His motion was seconded by Major Seely. Mr. Mac- 
donald justly dwelt on the inadequate grounds that 
had been given for proclaiming martial law and on 
the grave danger of making martial law retrospec- 
tive. Martial law was proclaimed on February 9g, 
and the incident which led to the trial of these men 
occurred on the 8th. Major Seely, who seconded the 
motion, pointed out very aptly that between 1894 and 
1900 the Imperial Government had refused its assent 
on twelve occasions and conditionally refused its 
assent on twenty occasions to measures passed by 
various self-governing colonies. He pointed out also 
that in the Commission appointing him, the Governor 
of Natal is specially charged to protect the interests of 
the Zulus. oe 

Mr. Winston CHURCHILL is an uncertain speaker, 
and no one would pretend that all his speeches 


from the Front Bench have been equally successful 
His speech on Monday left nothing to be desired. It 
was indeed so overwhelming a vindication of Lord 
Elgin’s intervention that Mr. Walter Long did not 
attempt any serious rejoinder. It showed that the 
first thing the Government of Natal had done when 
the agitation broke out was to telegraph for 
Imperial troops, a request to which the Government 
had responded by sending the 2nd Cameron High- 
landers to Natal. Supposing the twelve men had been 
foreigners and not Zulus, and a foreign Government 
had complained of the trial, to whom would those 
complaints have been brought? To the Imperial 
Government. Supposing, again, that the 900,000 
natives were to rise against the 100,000 whites, it 
would be the armed forces of the Mother country on 
which the whites would depend for their defence. 
Was it possible, then, for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to be quite indifferent to the transactions 
of which the Governor of Natal informed them or to 
the fate of the great native population for whose sup- 
pression the Imperial forces would be used in case of 
arising. Mr. Churchill passed on to justify the final 
decision. ‘‘ It may be objected that it is a very strong 
order to kill fourteen persons for the murder of two. 
I quite agree, but do not let us forget that the bodies 
of the two white men are before us; the body of 
Inspector Hunt was pierced by innumerable assegais, 
and every one of the natives concerned had actually 
blooded his assegais in the body of the murdered in- 
spector. Although | deplore that it was thought 
necessary by the Ministry of Natal to execute so many 
persons, still I do not feel that if the methods by which 
their guilt has been established have been correct in 
their character the mere fact mercy was not to be ex- 
tended was in itself strong enough to justify us in 
endeavouring further to stay the execution of the 
sentence.” Parra. 

At the meeting of the Reichstag on Thursday 
Prince Bilow was attacked by a sudden fainting fit 
which lasted for three hours. He was removed home 
and the doctors reported that though there were no 
signs of paralysis he would be incapacitated for 
three weeks. The attack occurred while he was 
listening to a speech of Herr Bebel in reply to his 
statement on the results of the Morocco Conference. 
That statement was eminently pacific and reassuring in 
character. Prince Bulow traced a rough outline of the 
history of the Morocco Conference as it is read by 
German official eyes. He said Germany did not wish 
to dispute the more ancient claims of France or Spain 
or to have any friction with England. She had no 
territorial ambitions in Morocco. All she wanted was 
that her economic interests and rights should not be 
disregarded. She had suggested the Conference as 
the best means of achieving her end, and its results 
had been entirely satisfactory to her diplomacy. 
Prince Bilow’s policy was supported by the leaders of 
the Clericals and the National Liberals and sharply 
criticised by Herr Bebel, who said that M. Delcassé 
had been ready to compromise from the first and that 
the German Emperor had treated the Sultan of Morocco 
as he treated President Kruger. 





Tue strike in the French Pas-de-Calais _coalfield 
continues, and about 80 per cent. of the miners are 
out. The new union, the Broutchoutists, has fallen 
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into line with the old under M. Basly. At the 
Courriéres Colliery a new and rather sinister light has 
been thrown upon the company’s engineering by the 
rescue first of thirteen men, who had been nineteen days 
immuned, and then of one who had been twenty-five. 
It will be remembered that two days after the explo- 
sion the company’s engineers declared that no one 
could be left alive in the mine, and started walling up 
the passages instead of exploring them, and even 
proposed flooding. The surviving workmen, who 
at the time took the opposite view, which the rescues 
have now verified, are naturally accusing the company 
of thinking too much about saving property and not 
enough about saving life. Serious allegations are also 
made about the company’s remissness prior to the 
accident. On Tuesday a rather heated discussion 
took place in the Chamber, and M. Barthou, the Mini- 
ster concerned, said he had sent a commission to inves- 
tigate the company’s responsibilities. The Socialists 
and Radicals then urged that if the company were 
found to blame, the mining concession should be with- 
drawn from them and the mine worked by the State. 

Last Monday there was a complete suspension of 
work by the miners in the anthracite coalfield of Penn- 
sylvania. This was the scene of the great coal war ot 
1902, which marked an epoch in American trade 
unionism and was terminated by the mediation of 
President Roosevelt. Since that strike the miners in 
the anthracite and bituminous’ coalfields have 
drawn into a close union and they are a very formidable 
force. As some three hundred thousand workmen 
were concerned the strike would have been a far larger 
disturbance than our great coal strike of 1893. The 
present conflict, however, seems practically settled. 
Several important employing companies offered con- 
cessions equivalent to an advance of 54 per cent. on 
the morrow cf the strike, and work seems to be in 
course of general resumption on that basis. There 
has been a temporary rise in prices of about a dollar 
a ton and some additional demand for Welsh 
anthracite. 

Lorp Grey was the guest of the Pilgrims in New 
York on Friday in last week and the speeches were 
remarkable for their warmth and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Root and Mr. Choate both referred to the relations of 
the two countries in language of significant 
deliberation. Lord Grey in his speech boldly 
declared that the twentieth century belonged 
to Canada as truly as the nineteenth belonged 
to the United States. But the most interesting 
thing that was said had nothing to do with politics 
or the missions of races, or the other commonplaces of 
after-dinner oratory. It was Lord Grey’s announcement 
that he had decided to return to the United States the 
portrait of Franklin which was carried away from 
Philadelphia in 1777 by Sir Charles Grey, the father of 
the most distinguished of the public men who have 
borne that distinguished name. 

A SERIOUS agitation, writes our Rome cor- 
respondent, is going on in Parliament and in the 
country to obtain the abolition of the ‘‘ secret funds,” 
which is a large sum of money put every year at the 
disposal of the Minister of the Interior, who is also 
generally the Premier, with the intention that it should 
be used for secret police purposes. In reality, how- 
ever, this money is chiefly invested in giving subven- 
tions to the Press to form a public opinion favour- 
able to the Cabinet, even when the Ministries are 
working against the interests of the country, and 
to support the Government candidates against candi- 
dates whom the electors might prefer. The result 
is to create a race of journalists who sell their pens and 
conscience, to the detriment of public honesty and give 
life to papers which have no value or importance. Some, 


in fact, endeavour to issue the smallest number of 
copies possible to lessen their expenses and put more 
of the Government subvention in their pockets. As 
to the money spent in assisting this candidate 
or that at the polls, everyone sees how demoralis- 
ing this system is, which tends to _ hinder 
the liberal manifestation of the public will in 
one of its’ most essential rights. In the effort to 
suppress the “secret funds,” almost all the most im- 
portant public men are in accord, but a few oppose it 
out of consideration for the public security, observing 
that if the Minister of the Interior cannot depend upon 
persons who must be secretly paid he will never be 
well informed of what is going on, as neither among 
common nor political criminals will anyone run the 
risk of being publicly pointed to as a person who has 
sold his companions. To this objection it is answered 
that the money really spent for this purpose could be 
subiected to a Parliamentary Commission, which would 
not divulge the names of the persons implicated. 

Tue Labour Party’s Trades Disputes Bill was 
discussed in the House of Commons on Friday in last 
week. The bill, as we explained last week, exempts 
Trade Unions from liability to be sued, and this point 
was the centre of the discussion. The second reading 
was moved by Mr. Hudson, who quoted Mr. Frederic 
Harrison to show that it was a mistake to suppose that 
the recent interpretations of the Law Courts were in har- 
mony with the intentions of the Parliament of 1871. Mr. 
F. E. Smith moved the rejection of the bill, and he 
was followed and vigorously criticised by Mr. Horridge. 
Mr. Keir Hardie said the Labour Party would not 
accept the Government's solution. The Attorney- 
General had said he was protecting Trade Union funds 
by barbed wire entanglements, but the Trade Unionists 
wanted those funds to be taken out of the range 
of the enemy’s guns. The Prime Minister was in 
a difficult position but he managed it very cleverly. He 
observed that he had voted for all the bills that had 
been framed on the lines of Mr. Hudson’s bill, and he 
saw no reason why he should not repeat the vote. The 
difference between Mr. Hudson’s bill and the Attorney- 
General’s bill was a difference of method and not 
of principle. He was impressed by the argument 
that the Government’s method would leave the 
door open for a great deal of litigation. He 
advised the House to give the bill a second 
reading and let the detail at issue be settled in 
Committee. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman put his 
argument very well, but the Government’s unfortunate 
mistake had given the Opposition a fair opening, which 
Mr. Wyndham did not neglect in reply. On a division 
the bill was read a second time by 416 votes to 66. 
This strong vote should be of use in later dealings 
with the House of Lords. Seven Unionists voted for 
the bill, and there were, of course, a great many 
abstentions. It is pretty clear that the Government will 
draft a clause of its own to give effect to this policy. 
Professor Westlake and Mr. Cohen have shown in 
letters this week that it is very doubtful whether Mr. 
Hudson’s bill does in fact give the Trade Unions the 
immunity they want. 





Tue revenue returns for the financial year which 
closed last Saturday night reflect an improvement 
that has happily been taking place in almost every 
branch of trade and industry. Even the decline in 
wages, which had been continuous since the first year 
of the war, has been checked in the last few months, 
though pauperism and crime were worse last year than 
for a generation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he makes his financial statement, will be able 
to announce that for the first time since the year 
ended March 31, 1899, the debt has been reduced ; 
and that by the substantial amount of about 8 millions, 
one-twentieth of the new debt created by the war 
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and by the new-fangled policy of borrowing for expen- 
diture on forts, arsenals, and barracks. The actual 
surplus of revenue over expenditure proves to be nearly 
34 millions ; but then considerable savings had been 
effected in the army expenditure, so that the army 
expenditure of the year just closing has been consider- 
ably less than the amount which Mr. Haldane proposes 
to spend in his first year of office. Upon the whole we 
think that Mr. Asquith will be justified in looking fora 
surplus of over three millions, which would be 
sufficient to halve either the tea duties or the 
sugar duties. 





On Wednesday the debate began on the second 
reading of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. Sir 
Charles Dilke, in moving his amendment, said that the 
supporters of his amendment were content that the 
amendment should be negatived; their object being 
simply to bring before the notice of the Government a 
matter which could only be effectively raised on the 
second reading. The amendment is to compel employers 
to insure against the possibility of having to pay com- 
pensation to their employees, as a guarantee of pay- 
ment even in cases of insolvency. He quoted an 1893 
Opinion of Mr. Chamberlain in favour of the recogni- 
tion of the principle of universal liability accompanied 
by universal insurance. The importance of his speech 
lay, firstly, in the instances which he gave proving the 
steps that foreign countries—Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany—have taken to confer advantages 
upon their workmen ; and, secondly, in his insistence 
upon the point that, although the party had “ blessed ”’ 
the principle of universal liability and universal in- 
surance, the bill of the year was not satisfactory, since 
it was not based upon this principle. Mr. Gladstone in 
reply admitted that in many cases foreign nations had 
been in advance of us both with regard to their 
systems of compensation and the general question 
of insurance; but he denied that they had yet 
solved the difficulty of the small employer 
in relation to a national scheme of insurance. 
This is the real crux of the difficulty — the small 
employer ; to safeguard him against falling a victim 
to bogus insurance companies ; to prevent him having 
to defend himself against claims which ought never to 
have been brought forward. One of the general 
tendencies which a system of compulsory insurance 
will help forward in an auxiliary way is the further 
concentration of labour and capital into larger aggre- 
gations. Sir Charles Dilke’s reminder is timely—that 
England, who was once the pioneer in industrial legis- 
lation, is now in danger of lagging behind. 





Mr. GLApsToNE’s account in the House on 
Wednesday of the working of compensation 
and compulsory insurance schemes on the continent 
are worth consideration here. In Germany, in 1902, 
there appear to have been no fewer than 2,000,000 
workmen who did not come within the compensation 
law ; so that law can hardly be said to have solved 
the question. Furthermore, their system was en- 
grafted upon the ancient industrial guilds, who 
administered the funds. Of the sick-fund the 
employers paid 45°20 per cent.; the employed 
37°64; the State 6°43, and the interest on invested 
funds came to 1073. In Austria the employers took 
10 per cent. of the wages for compensation. In Italy 
there exists apparently a compromise system, half 
compulsory and half voluntary. It allows the employer 
to insure in the national bank and railways to have 
their own funds. It allows, in addition, men and 
masters to have their mutual funds—under Government 
supervision. Poe 

Last Tuesday the City Conservative Association 
met and passed a resolution disapproving of Sir Edward 
Clarke’s speech on March i2 attacking Mr. Baifour’s 


and Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and calling on him to 
explain his action. The proceedings were noisy. Sir 
William Treloar proposed an amendment to the effect 
that, in consideration of Sir Edward Clarke’s letter, in 
which he disclaimed any intention of differing from 
what Mr. Balfour really means, and Sir Edward’s 
temporary ill-health, the association should defer 
any expression of opinion. The amendment was 
lost and, though the turbulence of the scene 
made the voting result hard to estimate, ap- 
parently by a large majority. The public have 
for the present ceased to be curious upon the subject 
of what Mr. Balfour has meant, means, and will mean. 
What a curious litte echo this dispute seems ot the 
long seismatic rumpus which has rent the Conserva- 
tive Party during the last two years! But we take some 
interest in this tug of war between Sir Edward Clarke 
and the most powerful section of his constituents ; for 
he is a remarkably honest, clear-headed, and unsqueez- 
able man, and this dispute is itself a sign that the 
difference which divides the Conservative Party is per- 
manently unhealable, and not to be stitched together 
by thread of even the finest distinctions. 

THE announcement some few weeks ago that the 
Society of Sculptors had petitioned the London County 
Council tor a site and a temporary building in which 
to hold a sculpture exhibition, and that the proposal 
was being favourably considered, suggested that the 
Council is disposed to pay serious attention to art 
matters. This week the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons passed a new clause 
in the London County Council (General Powers) 
Bill, whereby the Council is empowered to acquire and 
maintain buildings for the accommodation of works of 
art. This is an extension of the power given them in 
1898 to acquire buildings of historic or architectural 
interest. Sir William Collins, M.P., giving evidence 
in support of the new clause, said that the Council 
had had the Whitechapel Art Gallery offered them, 
and the offer still held good; but they were 
unable to accept it unless they had authority 
to maiotain the gallery. Now that the neces- 
sary power has been granted we may assume that 
it will be taken over, and that its gen-rous private 
supporters will be released from the burden of main- 
tenance which they have hitherto borne in the public 
interest. Under the able directorship of Mr. Charles 
Aitken the popularity of the Gallery and its admirably 
organised exhibitions has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and its fame has long since spread from east 
to west. Presuming that the direct management will 
remain the same, we have no doubt that this will prove 
one of the most beneficial of the Council’s enterprises. 





WE have received an announcement of the forma- 
tion of a society to be called the Co-Partner-hip Farms, 
Limited. Its object isto make an experiment in farm- 
ing on the basis of giving to the labourers employed a 
partnership in the profits; and, in case of permanent 
success, of enabling them to acquire capital in some 
form in the society. It is proposed to acquire a 
suitable farm in South Lincolnshire either by lease, 
if it is possible to obtain a lease for such a purpose, 
or by purchase. A preliminary circular is being issued 
to those interested in rural problems in the hope 
that they may subscribe a portion of the capital 
required. It is estimated that £1,000 will be required 
if a farm is leased and £3,090 if it is bought. 
£800 has already been subscribed. We need not say 
that we wish the experiment every success. Its success, 
if it is successful, can only be gradual, and will produce 
that gradual process of levelling up which is aimed at. 
Mr. R. Winfrey is the chairman of the preliminary 
committee, and those who wish for a copy of the rules 
of the society and further information should write to 
the secretary, 15, Hart-street, W.C. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND NATAL. 

HE Government have had no difficulty at all in 
vindicating their conduct in ordering the 
suspension of the execution of the sentenced Zulus. 
Mr. Winston Churchill's narrative on Monday com- 
pletely destroyed the arguments by which party spirit 
had tried to justify the charge of officious interference. 
Natal is a black ceuntry sprinkled over with white 
settlers. If the black population turns against the white 
it is the armies of England that have to defend the 
colony. Nobody knows this better than the Government 
of Natal, which complained bitterly when the late Go- 
vernment withdrew the Imperial troops and presented 
an urgent request for Imperial troops as soon as 
rumours of trouble began to stir. We sent a regi- 
ment, the 2nd Cameron Highlanders, to the colony in 
response to that request. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Natal Government, if it is too proud to take our 
advice, is not too proud to take our help. But no 
Government ought to make itself a party in the dark 
to transactions that may lead to war, of whichit will 
have to bear the brunt. To do so would be unjust to 
this country and to Natal. If war breaks out in Natal 
and we have to suppress it we shall find ourselves 
implicated in measures of defence which are not very 
far distant from measures of retribution. It is therefore 
the Government’s plain duty both to the white 
population of Natal and to the black population of Natal 
to examine carefully all the preliminary policy and 
measures. The Government had been apprised by 
Natal of the declaration of martial law, but the 
first news it received of this particular incident was 
the bare announcement that the men had been con- 
demned and were to be shot without delay. If the 
Government had received this news in silence the 
blood of any war that might have followed would have 
been on its own head. It did its plain duty, no more 
and no less, in ordering the suspension ot the execu- 

tions until it had received fuller information. 

Many persons will think that it is the Govern- 
ment’s second step, and not its first step, that stands 
in need of justification. The difficulty of judging the 
second decision fairly is increased by all the clamour 
that has echoed and re-echoed from London to South 
Africa in the anxiety of the Imperialist Party to show 
the comparative importance it attaches to the oppor- 
tunities of party and the peace of the Empire. 
It is hard for anyone who cares for the 
dignity of his country to do justice to the 
reasons for a decision which was liable to a humi- 
liating misconstruction, while he is listening to 
the jubilant derision of the good party men on the 
other side. Yet these reasons, we think, when ex- 
amined are convincing. We think that the’ Government 
ought to have stopped the executions in either of two 
contingencies. If it had appeared that the Zulus had 
not a fair trial and that they were chosen for punishment 
on some rough-and-ready plan for impressing the 
Zulu mind, the Government would have been bound to 
intervene. Now, the facts given by Mr. Churchill 
show that the men were not chosen for execution on 
some random principle. The bodies of the two white 
Officials were pierced with spear wounds, and all the 
twelve men had their assegais blooded. They were 
defended by counsel, witnesses were called, and 
the trial was regularly conducted. The Government, 





therefore, could not base its overruling of the decision 
of Natal on the ground of manifest irregularity. 
The second ground of intervention would have been 
anxiety for public order. Unfortunately in this case the 
argument from order and quiet pointed the other way. 
If no Government would take office in Natal unless 
these executions were carried out, the home Govern- 
ment would have been forced to suspend the Constitu- 
tion. That consideration, thoigh it is a minor one in 
correcting an injustice, is decisive on an issue that turns 
on reasons of State. 

The history of the incident is a disagreeable warn- 
ing of the lengths to which certain politicians and 
newspapers are ready to go in their haste to gratify 
the chagrins of party. The Natal Government, it is 
pretty safe to conclude, would not have resigned if it 
had not been for the stimulants to colonial discontent 
and pride which the Imperialist.Press has been steadily 
administering for some weeks. The false relations which 
this agitation has set up may be estimated when Dr. 
Jameson—who, as Lord Charles Beresford said, ought 
never to have been allowed to take part in public life 
in South Africa after what he described as ‘‘ the con- 
temptible occurrence” of the Raid—has the insolence 
to pass judgment on the Government’s intervention. 
Indeed, it has now become a kind of /ése majesté to 
express any doubt of the wisdom or the clemency of 
any set of men in the colonies, and we are expected to 
take it for granted that they have none of the frailties of 
human nature at home. We are expected to believe that 
Dr. Jameson showed the courage of Leonidas when he 
surrendered, and that the suppression of the Matabele 
revolt was conducted in the spirit of Clemency 
Canning. 
not 


For our part, se majesté or not, we do 
think anything is gained by suppressing the 
opinion that the decision to punish all those men with 
death was a piece of unjustified severity, and that 
the order to other Zulus to witness the execution 


is a piece of barbarous ferocity which will be 
linked in history with the outrage of which we were 
guilty in the war when we compelled Dutch colonists 
to see their friends and relations hanged. It is not 
pleasant to remember all that we have done, with the 
death of Scheepers on our conscience, with the vision 
of those public executions in our memory, with the 
introduction of Chinese labour to answer for, to keep the 
whole tone and practice of government and punishment 
in South Africa on an uncivilised plane. At least we owe it 
to South Africa to see that our influence is not perma- 
nently on the brutalising side. That will not be 
effected if we lend our troops for retaliation and re- 
prisals whenever Natal wants them and never trouble 
to inquire about the circumstances that lead to civil 
war or native insurrection. In this case we fancy 
that the more the facts are known the more disquiet 
there will be about these circumstances. At any 
rate we learn, after the executions are over, 
that the magistrate in the district thinks the 
Government have made a great mistake, and that 
the ex-Minister of Justice is also opposed to the 
policy which has ended, or ended for the moment, in 
this tragedy. 

In the debate on Thursday the Opposition leaders 
moderated the charges which they had pressed in the 
earlier stages of the incident. They questioned the 
policy rather than the right of interference. No Liberal 
likes interference for the sake of interference in the 
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affairs of any colony, but Natal occupies a peculiar 
position. This wasexplicitly recognised at the time Natal 
was given responsible Government. The government 
of Natal represents a tiny fringe of white men. 
The white man is one to ten. This proportion 
is not found anywhere else in South African colonies. 
In Cape Colony the proportion is less than one to 
four, in the Transvaal it is one to three, in the Orange 
River Colony it is one to two. During the war it was a 
commonplace among Imperialists that we could not 
abdicate our responsibilities for the native population of 
South Africa. Mr. Sidney Low, for example, wrote 
in one of the magazines to say that the 
presence of this large population was the reason 
why we could never treat South Africa exactly 
like Canada. Mr. Merriman summed up the position of 
Natal in one of a series of articles which he contributed 
to this review during the war: ‘‘ European senti- 
ment still rests on a volcano with forces beneath the 
surface of which none can estimate the strength 
or the direction.” Let us freely recognise the 
difficulties of the white man in Natal, difficulties 
that the white planters have made all the greater by 
flying to the expedient of coolie labour. But are men 
who live on a volcano the best judges of the imminence 
of a danger or the value of a safeguard? Can the 
nation that made the Zulu war wash its hands of the 
fate of the Zulus? Is there any colony in the 
Empire where one white man governs ten blacks with 
an unqualified despotism? And is it not true that at 
the time Natal was given responsible government in 
1893 both the English parties insisted very strongly 
that the Imperial Government must take the native 
interests under its protection? These four questions 
have only to be answered for us to appreciate 
our responsibilities in Natal. Let us add that 
they have been explicitly recognised by Lord 
Selborne, whose speech at Fourteen Streams 
is in strong contrast to those of the leaders of the 
Opposition. 

One word must be said on a moral of this agitation. 
It is as complete a condemnation as could be wanted 
of the idea of colonial preference. Colonial preference 
could only work smoothly and without danger if the 
relations between the mother country and colonies 
were treated by all politicians and critics with absolute 
care and responsibility. Let us suppose what would 
happen if this affair had been a commercial treaty 
between us and Natal. The Opposition papers and 
politicians would have tried to stir up Natal by inviting 
her to regard it as an unfair and disadvantageous treaty. 
All the machinery of the Press and the cables 
would be set going to create and multiply dis- 
content. London would call to Pietermaritzburg ; 
Johannesburg would call to Capetown; the Rand 
would ask if Natal was going to take this lying 
down. If the Home Government did not yield, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster would say it had flouted the colonies. 
If it made any concessions, Mr. Wyndham would say it 
had eaten the leek. And the opening would be pre- 
sented when every separate treaty was made and 
every separate item was discussed. The clamour of 
the last week should convince the most incredulous 
of the fatal dangers to which colonial preference 
would subject an Empire that contained the 
present Opposition Press and the present Opposi- 
tion leaders. 


THE DUMA ELECTIONS. 


HE week has witnessed the first stage in the 
elections for the Russian Duma. It will be 
remembered that the members are not chosen 
directly, but under a complicated indirect system by 
electoral colleges. The polling for most of these 
colleges has now taken place. The Government seem 
to have practised different degrees of interference in 
different places. Nowhere was there freedom of 
speech, of the Press, of public meeting, or of asso- 
ciation. The newspapers which took part in the 
elections have been prosecuted freely, and practically 
no legal public meetings were held, at least by the 
progressive parties. Under these circumstances the 
workmen nearly everywhere boycotted the elec- 
tion. In Warsaw 111 out of 115 _ factories 
declined to participate ; in Ekaterinoslav the 
workmen elected a deaf-mute; in other instances 
they are said to have elected a snow man, a chimney, 
or a factory dog. Elsewhere the Government crushed 
them ; thus at Odessa, where sixty-six factories should 
have chosen representatives last Sunday, the Govern- 
ment on the Saturday threw the sixty-six progressive 
candidates into prison. The element of the town 
workmen, which has been so influential in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, will thus be virtually unrepresented 
in the Duma, and with that one more of the concessions 
of October 30 falls to the ground. The peasant elec- 
tions no one has yet tried to gauge ; the urban pro- 
gressive parties are leaving the peasants to themselves. 
The elections of the landowners are reported to have 
fallen nearly everywhere into the hands of priests (the 
Russian priest is a mere Government official in most 
cases) and of local reactionaries; there are a 
few exceptions, such as the success of Prince 
Dolgorukov in a district near Moscow. Lastly 
the elections of town representatives have alone been 
actively fought. The Constitutional Democratic Party, 
which undertook to fight them instead of boycotting 
them, did so under the greatest difficulties. The most 
ordinary incidents of a campaign—the writing of 
articles and the convocation of meetings—drew 
down a rain of prosecutions. Nevertheless their 
success has been considerable, and in a score of towns, 
with St. Petersburg at their head, the electoral 
colleges show a decided Constitutional Democratic 
majority. Unless the Government interferes quite out- 
rageously in the choices of the electoral colleges, the 
Constitutional Democrats are sure of a minority in 
the Duma strong enough to compel under normal 
conditions at least a hearing. 

There would, however, be small room for satisfac- 
tion had the elections gone more in favour of the pro- 
gressives than they have. The helplessness of the 
Duma renders its composition of little importance. The 
recent ukases, which gave the bureaucratic Council of 
the Empire an omnipotent veto over the Duma’s deci- 
sions, and which removed from the latter all controlling 
influence over the Budget, reduced the elected Chamber 
to atalking-shop. And it is to be a talking-shop 
without even freedom of speech, for the immunity 
granted to its members is restricted to times of session 
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and they may be thrown into gaol as soon as the 
House rises. Probably they will face their risk and 
get punished, and the Russian people witness the 
edifying spectacle of their elected leaders being topped 
off like the tall poppies in the tale. It will help 
little. If mere martyrdoms and self-sacrifices would 
save Russia, she would be saved already; no nation 
has ever experienced more. It is clear now that the 
revolution will not triumph by these alone. It is in 
further organisation that the hope lies. The revolu- 
tionary forces have been terribly crippled since 
M. Durnovo started systematically removing all the 
leaders whom their success had brought into promi- 
nence. Under the repression the discontented mass 
lies prone and almost unresisting ; but that would be 
inevitable if it were secretly finding new leaders, re- 
pairing its losses, and completing its organisation for 
a second blow heavier and more final than the one 
which momentarily prostrated the autocracy last Octo- 
ber. Is this what isreally happening? It is impossible 
to tell by historical prece Jents ; for in history a counter- 
revolution like M. Durnovo’s has sometimes been suc- 
cessful. It depends much on the obstinacy and aggres- 
siveness of a people, and the Russian people are 
proverbially resigned. Their glimpse of freedom last 
year was short-lived, and they paid too dearly for it 
for one to expect a hopeful enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, those in touch with the revolutionary movement, 
who last year established claims to be held true 
prophets, are unanimous in declaring that the revo- 
lution still progresses. Also the counter-revoiution 
is not managed with tact; the Duma, which might 
have been used as a diversion, has been rendered so 
needlessly transparent a sham that no one is taken in. 
Even those ot the reformers who have not boycotted 
the elections—that is, principally, the Constitutional 
Democratic Party—are unable to regard the Duma asa 
Constitution; they approach it only as a means for get- 
ting one. As long as a Constitution is still to seek, 
every reformer must in the last resort be a revolutionist, 
though that does not mean that physical force is the 
only thing worth organising. The Russian progres- 
sives must make their own minds and the people’s 
clearer regarding their precise practical policy and the 
way to realise it if a second effort is to succeed better 
than their first. In the first days after October 30 
there was a disposition in Western Europe to think 
that the Russians had taught us a short cut. Com- 
pared with the slow travail of thought and political 
experiment from which our own liberties were born, 
abrupt revolution and the general strike seemed labour- 
saving devices. But history has once more shown that 
there are some indispensable labours which no short 
cuts can render superfluous. 

The position of the Government is still very weak 
on its financial side. Renewed attempts have been 
made to negotiate a loan in Berlin. So far they have 
failed, and the German Government is said to have 
discouraged them because it wants shortly to float 
a large loanofits own. With a Clémenceau Govern- 
ment at Paris, prospects can be no better there. If the 
Duma assembles next month, its value as an expedient 
for raising money will probably be tested without 
delay ; and shouldmoney be forthcoming, the Durnovo 
régime may maintain itself. Otherwise a further stage 


in the progress of the revolution can hardly be 
deferred. 


SOME NAVAL QUESTIONS. 


URING the last few weeks we have had for the 

first time some murmurs of criticism on the 

recent far-reaching changes in the policy and arrange- 

ments at the Admiralty. It is, we think,all to the good 

that there should be some public discussion of reforms 

that are of great practical importance to the country, 

and whose significance is in danger of being lost in the 
maze of technical controversy. 

There are certain features of the new policy to 
which we have been able to give an unqualified support. 
The redistribution of our naval forces in December, 1904, 
was governed by an appreciation of modern changes 
in the balance of power and the mobility of ships. 
The balance of naval power in Europe itself has been 
altered by the rise of the German fleet, and it was 
therefore obviously necessary to reduce our Mediter- 
ranean Squadron and to increase our Home Squadron. 
There is no doubt, again, that the old plan of maintaining 
agreat many dispersed ships at all sortsof little stations 
were marks, in view of the much greater freedom of 
movement that ships now possess, of extravagant and 
superannuated strategy. The Admiralty made use of this 
wise reform to create a much more efficient reserve 
system. The bringing home of ships from stations 
which are obviously better defended by concentrating a 
powerful fighting squadron than by assigning individual 
ships to several stations released a number of officers 
and men who were used to form what are known as 
nucleus crews. In place of a scattered reserve which 
had to be got together and thrown itu miscellaneous 
groups into the various ships, we now have a reserve 
of ships in permanent commission with two-fifths of 
their crews trained and accustomed to work together. 
This is an admirable reform. 

The uncompromising partisans of the new régime 
at the Admiralty argue that all the different parts of 
its policy hang together, and we cannot pick and choose 
between them. We do not think that they are all 
equally indispensable or equally satisfactory. When 
we sawthat Lord Shuttleworth had put down a question 
to Lord Tweedmouth in the House of Lords on the 
subject of the new training of officers we hoped that the 
whole subject was to be thrashed out. This hope was 
disappointed. Lord Tweedmouth replied that thirteen 
was to be the uniform age for going to Osborne and 
that he wished to dispel the idea that entrance into 
Osborne was to be gained by patronage, favouritism, 
or any other improper means. Further, he enumerated 
the professions of the parents whose boys had been 
admitted to Osborne to show that they covered a wide 
range. We do not think that this disposes of the 
objection. It must be remembered that under the new 
system all officers of the navy enter it through 
Osborne. In other words, the interviewing com- 
mittee chooses the whole future staff of the navy from 
a number of boys who come before it at the age of 
twelve and a half. A man, therefore, who wants his 
boy to go into the navy must make up his mind when 
his boy is twelve and a half that that is the career he 
will like, and that he can afford to spend £1204 year 
for several years on his education. Further, the boy 
must make a good impression on the interviewing com- 
mittee, and therefore the sort of society in which he has 
been brought up tells on his chances. Now, it is pretty 
obvious that these are prohibitive conditions for very 
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many of the parents whose boys under the old system 
entered the navy as engineer officers. Under the old 
system engineer officers entered Keyham at the age 
of 16} and marine officers could enter at 18}. 
Under this system boys could enter the navy through 
the technical schools or through large engineering 
works. Now it is a very serious thing, as indeed 
the present Secretary to the Admiralty has pointed 
out in The Speaker, actually to narrow the 
range of the public choice and the opportunities of 
a private citizen. We should like to see the question 
thoroughly discussed whether it is really necessary to 
begin to educate the modern naval officer at a naval 
college on shore so early as thirteen. If the boys went 
to sea at thirteen the necessity of catching them young 
would be obvious, but is it quite clear that a boy 
cannot learn elsewhere what he learns at Osborne ? 
Secondly, however good the education at Osborne—and 
we gather that the preponderating evidence is distinctly 
favourable—is it impossible to give the education and 
yet keep Keyham as another door into the navy for 
engineers ? Certainly a Liberal Government will not 
lightly resign itself to the necessity of making the navy 
even less of an open service than it has been in the past. 

Another feature in the Admiralty policy which we 
view with misgiving is the building of the Dreadnought. 
Sir William White contributes a powerful article to 
the Nineteenth Century in which we are gladto see he 
argues very strongly against any method which is likely 
to increase the shipbuilding of the world. ‘‘ The prac- 
tical annihilation of the Russian fleet, the alliance with 
Japan, and our cordial relations with France and the 
United States, all combine to render our naval position 
more assured than it has been since the ironclad recon- 
struction began fifty yearsago. Ourunrivalled resources 
in shipbuilding and engineering enable us to surpass all 
rivals in rapidity as well asin economy of warship con- 
struction.” The important thing to keep in mind is 
that our power of rapid shipbuilding enables us to profit 
by the experience of other countries. This, indeed, was 
admitted in Lord Cawdor’s Memorandum policy last 
November. ‘‘ It must be remembered,” he said, ‘‘ that 
however formidable foreign shipbuilding programmes 
may appear on paper, we can always undertake them 
in consequence of our resources and our power of 
rapid construction.” Now, in building the Dreadnought 
at a breakneck speed and with a great deal of show 
and pageant we have played the part of a pioneer. 
We have challenged Europe to see what it can build in 
reply. Lord Glasgow said on Wednesday, at the 
meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, that we 
might congratulate ourselves that other nations were 
including plans for similar vessels in their estimates. 
But supposing the Dreadnought is a success, and ships 
of this size become the fashion, the nation that stands 
to lose the most is the nation that has the most small 
ships. This is precisely our situation. We hope 
that the Admiralty will remember its own dictum, 
and we are glad to hear that there is good 
reason for believing that the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme which Lord Tweedmouth inherited, and 
is quite inconsistent with that dictum, is to 
be modified. The Hague Conference is to meet in 
three months, and it is ardently to be hoped that the 
Government will be careful to do nothing in the 
interval that would make it more difficult for the Con- 
ference to succeed. 


CONSULAR ORGANISATION. 


UCH has been written in various journals 
recently with reference to the efficiency or 
otherwise of our consular representatives. On glancing 
over the list of posts there appears to be ground for 
criticism of a less personal kind. The distribution 
of the service seems to have been fixed on no 
settled principles. It may be assumed that the 
service exists for the purpose of our national 
commerce, but many instances may be adduced 
where the consular representation is in inverse 
ratio to the commercial relations. For example, the 
Riviera is dotted all over with British consulates, and 
nearly every important watering-place in France has 
its British consular officer, whilst many commercial 
centres which carry on a large trade with England 
have merely an honorary vice-consul, or no represen- 
tative at all. In the latter case are towns like Grenoble 
(where we doa large glove trade), St. Etienne (where 
our iron interests are considerable’, and the important 
port of St. Nazaire. But we havea consul of more 
or less rank in nearly every instance where there is a 
golf course! Indeed the European service seems to be 
distributed far more with a view to aiding embarrassed 
tourists than to fostering trade. Our practical 
American cousins have consuls at every trade centre; 
but, globe-trotters though they are, they have not 
thought it worth while to maintain more than one 
consul (at Nice) for the whole Riviera. 

The commercial development of North Italy since 
the Quirinal Government had the wisdom to stop its 
tariff war with France has been one of the remarkable 
features of recent economic history, and must have 
afforded opportunities for profitable extensions ot 
British trade, yet our representation in Piedmont and 
Lombardy is numerically far smaller than in the plea- 
sure resorts further south where trade is never thought 
of. It is also noticeable that honorary agents bearing 
Italian names are allowed to suffice for industrial 
centres, the importance of which would seem to demand 
a salaried consul more than some cities whose interest 
is mainly artistic. 

Our trade with Austria-Hungary is more important 
than that with Greece. Yet the consular list for 
Greece shows fourteen posts, whilst that for Austria 
has but seven names, one of whom is protector of Alpine 
climbers at Innsbruck. This comparison seems 
grotesque enough at first sight, but when one considers 
the possible extensions of our trade in the dual 
empire, which might be aided by a well-developed 
service, the absurdity of the situation becomes almost 
ridiculous. The volume of our trade with Germany is 
nearly three times as great as that with Spain, and is 
much more complicated in its nature, yet we place 
forty-eight consular offices in Spain and only twenty- 
eight in Germany. The distribution in Germany itself 
is faulty, the posts being almost confined to the ports, 
and nearly all the inland centres of industry, with 
whom we buy and sell so much, being neglected. Our 
imports from Holland are ten times as much as those 
from Portugal and our Dutch exports exceed our 
Portuguese by three to one, but our consular represen- 
tation in the two countries is practically the same. The 
shortness of the new steamship routes to Holland is 
hardly a sufficient reason for such a disparity. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable feature of 
all is that the list of consular officers is highest for 
Sweden and Norway, which must be treated as one for 
the present purpose, as separate trade statistics for the 
divided States are not yet forthcoming. If the volume 
of trade is a proper criterion, Sweden and Norway 
would come long after six other European Powers. 

It may be urged that the quick transport and rapid 
transmission of news, introduced by modern condi- 
tions, have rendered a consular service less important 
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to men of business. Against this argument, one need 
only mention that the thickest sprinkling of consular 
posts in the world is the service organised by the 
United States in the British-American colonies. The 
Americans are too shrewd to neglect any savings which 
Steam and electricity will allow, yet they find it worth 
while to keep sixty-eight consular officers in an 
adjoining State where distance, customs, and language 
place them at very little disadvantage indeed compared 
with England and, say, Holland. 

Again, it may be objected that, in countries where 
our representation is large (as in Norway and Spain), 
most of the posts are filled by honorary vice-consuls 
or agents. The answer surely is, that, where our trade 
is extensive, officials of this class should be multiplied. 
Their utility is recognised in the report of the 1903 
Commission on the service, and they are probably the 
least costly branch of any public service in Europe. 
The position is sought after on account of the small 
social distinction which it carries, and, if some of 
these honorary agents are not equal to all emergencies, 
their presence, as friendly advisers and reporters in 
commercial towns, is of great service to the traders 
dealing with the district and to the central consular 
Stations under which they are grouped. France and 
Germany have adopted the system in their English 
consulates of grouping consular agents under a salaried 
consul for a circuit of towns, and both traders and the 
Government get a great deal of useful assistance from 
these men at very little cost. 

__ If the consular service were efficiently manned and 
suitably distributed, the experience of other Powers goes 
to show that our international commerce, and indirectly 
our general relations with other States, would be mate- 
rially improved. 

C. J. F. A. 





POSTERS. 


N the April number of the Art Journal Mr. Lewis Day 
has an article upon English poster design, illus- 
trate¢ with many reproductions of the better sort of 
poster nuw to be seen on our hoardings. Mr. Day does 
not take posters very seriously. He does not suppose that 
they can ever be great works of art. His view is that since 
we have got to have them we may as well have them no 
uglier than they need be. No doubt he is right in this 
view. The first object of the poster is advertisement and 
not decoration. The advertiser’s aim is not to make a 
harmony of design with other advertisers, but to shout 
them down ; and a hoarding must always resemble the wall 
of a room in the Academy rather than the wall of a 
frescoed church or a well-decorated house. It is too 
much to ask that the advertisements on it shall be ar- 
ranged on any artistic system or with any object, except to 
crowd as many as possible into a certain limited space. 
This being so, the poster must be designed to suit its 
surroundings. Always existing in the midst of enemies, it 
must have a kind of Jingo policy, be armed with every 
weapon of offence, and reject all artistic scruples and re- 
finements, just as the Jingoes tell us that we ought to 
reject all moral scruples and refinements in the present 
state of the uncivilised world. It is true, no doubt, that 
it would be better for advertisers, no less than for the 
general public, if they could come to some sort of 
agreement among themselves to limit their adver- 
tisements; if they could do away with that brainless 
iteration of uninteresting announcements which makes our 
railways even uglier and duller than they are by nature ; 
if advertisers could trust each other and draw all their 
class into a convention, they might spend their money upon 
a few posters designed as well as artists could design them, 
and placed where they would be free from the competi- 
tion of other posters. Each advertiser might have a 
hoarding, or at least a considerable space, great or small, 
in accordance with his resources, to himself; and with 
such an arrangement he would be much more sure of 


reaching the public eye than he is now in the distrac- 
tion of competing designs and announcements. But this 
is not to be expected. If we hated ugliness like sin, as we 
ought to hate it, we should refuse to buy of the adver- 
tisers who affronted our eyes; indeed, we should legislate 
against them as well as against many other things of much 
greater offence. But we do not yet hate ugliness. We are 
only just beginning to learn that it is a symptom of 
disease ; that London, as it now is, betrays its unhealthy 
life as plainly as a blotched and sallow skin. If ever 
we take this truth to heart, we shall alter the whole face 
of London and not merely the character of its advertise- 
ments. By that time advertisers, if they exist at all, will 
comply with the taste of consumers and flatter their eye- 
sight where now they assault it. 

But in the meantime, with our taste what it is, we 
cannot expect advertisers to aim at anything except shout- 
ing down their competitors. Some people write as if we 
could expect them to educate our taste for us; as if in a 
little while parties of students might be led round the 
hoardings by Slade professors and learn from them the 
first principles of design. This pretty fancy implies that 
advertisers have a greater thirst for beauty than the general 
public ; that they are artists in intention, if not in accom- 
pliskment. Of course, they are nothing of the kind. They 
are a part of the general public themselves. They are 
men of business who have many things to think of besides 
improving either their own taste or the taste of other 
people, and besides this their advertisements have to 
maintain themselves in conditions generally unfavourable 
to any kind of beauty. It is evident, therefore, that we 
must not look to posters to improve the general taste. We 
can only hope that if the general taste improves posters 
will improve with it. 

Luckily, however, there are certain circumstances 
which make for improvement even in the character of 
posters, and it is to these circumstances that we certainly 
owe whatever improvement has yet taken place. 

The one and only object of the poster is to attract 
attention, and, having attracted it, to deliver its message 
immediately and without ambiguity. This can best be 
done by means of bright colours strongly contrasted, and 
a broad and simple design. Now, bright colours and 
broad and simple designs are good things in themselves. 
Really bright colours, especially in the open air, are never 
ugly except when contrasted with extreme clumsiness. 
Badness of colour is nearly always failure of colour— 
failure, that is to say, to produce the colours aimed at. 
We have, most of us, a vicious eye for colour now, because 
we are so accustomed to see colours dirty with smoke 
or foul air, or misapplied by some cheap mechanical pro 
cess. In the ordinary desperately bad poster there is a 
total failure of colour. The colours are not at all like 
what they profess to imitate. They are not only them- 
selves badly composed and laid on; thev are also dulled 
with coarse and colourless modelling, applied by some 
clumsy lithographic process. And this modelling spoils 
the design no less than the colour of the poster; for the 
design of a coloured poster must be conceived altogether 
as an arrangement of colours; and any colourless matter 
introduced into it can have no more to do with the design 
than if it were the scrawling of a casual street boy upon 
it. It is a mere irrelevance both to the eve and the mind. 
It may not revolt the taste of the ofdinary passer-by ; but 
it does confuse his apprehension; and, therefore, it is 
not only bad art, but also bad advertising. 

A good many advertisers are beginning to discover 
this fact. They may have no desire to cover the hoard- 
ings with works of art ; but they have a desire to be plain 
and vivid. Hence the more artistic posters which Mr. 
Day reproduces in his article. These posters may hit our 
senses like the blare of a trumpet, but, at any rate, the 
trumpet is cleanly blown. All of them which are coloured 
are conceived altogether in colour; and, whether plain or 
coloured, they are all simple and lucid in design. The 
intelligent advertiser is, at any rate, learning to make his 
appeal directly to the eye. He no longer relies upon 
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the imagination of the spectator to supply reality to some 
lifeless symbol. An appeal to the eye cannot be made 
except by some artistic means; and so an artist has an 
opportunity for the display of some of his powers in the 
design of an intelligent poster. He can, at any rate, 
make an agreeable pattern of colours. He can produce 
a broad and lucid design. He can say what he has to 
say clearly and without irrelevance. 

But the nature of what he has to say must in most 
cases prevent him from producing anything approaching 
to a fine work of art. In a poster representing a scene 
from a play an artist might have a subject in which, allow- 
ing for the necessary limitations of colour printing, he 
could express great emotions or upon which he could 
exercise a lofty imagination; but not in a poster adver- 
tising a sauce or a soap. In such cases he is worse off than 
the mere designer of patterns, for his decorative invention 
is hampered by the fact that he has to deliver the adver: 
tiser’s message, and that the advertiser's message has 
nothing to do with decoration or with art of any kind. 
He is an illustrator, and an illustrator of a most intractable 
subject. This being so, it is wonderful that the poster 
artists throw as much spirit into their designs as they do. 
The merits of their work are but one proof out of many of 
the manner in which the sense of beauty is stirring among 
us and refusing to be suppressed by the brute force of 
circumstance. But we must not hope for too much from 
posters ; and it is important that neither artists nor the 
general public should ever be satisfied with the kind of 
art which posters can provide. The poster is, after all, 
but a poor relation of the picture ; but there is some fear 
now lest pictures should catch some of the bad manners 
of posters instead of teaching them what good manners 
are possible to their low condition. Picture exhibitions, 
no doubt, are the chief cause of this. In the Academy 
there is a temporary competition like that of the hoard- 
ings; and an artist when he paints for the Academy may 
be thinking of the competitors he must over-crow, rather 
than of the first principles of art. Hence, there is a grow- 
ing tendency among artists to conceive their pictures as if 
they were posters, to simplify their colour and design as 
if they had to be reproduced by the three-colour process, 
and as if their object was to hit the senses of the casual 
passer-by and to convey some crude fact to his uninterested 
mind. Many pictures conceived in this way are more 
agreeable than pictures painted with no object whatever, 
for aimless things are always the dullest. But a picture 
which has taken lessons from a poster can scarcely be a 
finer work of art than the poster itself; for its motive is 
still advertisement, not of sauce or soap perhaps, but of 
the painter who has produced it. 





“LA REVOLTE.” 


HE name of Villiers de I'Isle-Adam is by this time 
fairly well known among those who permit their 
intelligences to strav beyond the limit of these islands ; and 
the announcement by the New Stage Club of two perform- 
ances of Za Révolte (the last this afternoon), at the Vic- 
toria Hall in Archer-street, Westbourne-grove, should 
bring together a numerous and grateful audience. The 
play which has been chosen, apart from its peculiarity in 
the history of modern drama (anticipating, as it does, by 
almost a decade the problem which has become familiar in 
Ibsen’s Doll's House), is one that is also capable of evoking 
the sympathy of the popular imagination. The conflict of 
ideals with which it is concerned is an ever-present one. 

A young woman, by name Elisabeth, who has been 
scrupulously instructed by her parents in the current reli- 
gion, which emphasises in a proper manner the necessity of 
doing, getting on, making a way in the world (wisely re- 
pressing every childish dream and fancy, and eschewing 
everything that does not promise concrete and tangible 
remuneration), is yet unhappily unable to shake off 
the belief that all that is commonly considered “ practical 
and important” is of secondary value, and that “it is 


better worth while to be in the clouds than in the mud, 
however thick and solid this latter may be.” She is in- 
duced, however, by filial respect and by the sense of her 
duty towards society to submit to the ‘servitude of these 
precepts, and accordingly acquiesces in the marriage which 
it is thought right for her to make. Her husband, Félix, 
who has been selected for his excellent business capacity 
and at the same time for his honesty (for he is commend- 
ably Lonest, “as one is honest to-day,” and realises in- 
tuitively that, although it is necessary “to have dry eyes 
to see clearly, in business,” on the other hand, “com- 
mercially, a scruple is never wasted”), loses no time in 
taking in hand the completion of her education in regard 
to the special branct. of ethics which belongs to business, 
and in taming what he calls her “ unblushing imagination.” 
“ Let us exaggerate nothing,” he says, “ or we shall fall into 
Utopia.” The result of the union seems eminently satis- 
factory ; so that in rather more than four years, at the time 
when the play begins, the fortune has been tripled, and 
there is a child. 
_ As the curtain rises, Elisabeth and Félix are both 
sitting at a table which is covered with papers, letters, and 
banknotes. It is nearly midnight ; and the business of the 
day about to be concluded. The situation quickly explains 
itself in the dialogue which ensues. Presently (soon after 
the sound of midnight) a carriage is heard arriving at the 
door. It is the signal for Elisabeth to take down from a 
pigeon-hole a pocket-book, in which she has kept an accur- 
ate statement of the pecuniary position of the firm since 
the beginning of ker connection with it, specifying the 
extent of her own contribution to the profits as well as the 
items of her private expenditure, and proving a very con- 
siderable balance in her own favour. After a brief sum- 
mary of its contents, she proceeds to make over formally 
to her husband the whole of the money involved (deduct- 
ing only a small sum which is due to her for salary, com- 
missions, etc.), together with her dowry, her private income, 
and ker personal effects, in the case of the two last retain- 
ing only just so much as the law permits ; and, having done 
this, she announces her intention of leaving him for ever. 
It is only by insinsuating a lover and thus compelling her to 
say a few undisguised words, by way of justification, that 
Félix is able to delay ker flight for several_minutes. The 
disillusionment, she explains, had begun very soon after 
their marriage, when she came to understand how utterly 
diverse and incongruous was the essence of their two 
natures. She had thrown all the treasures of her heart and 
her spirit at his feet, pell-mell. But his “monomania of 
business” had induced him to contemn every one of her 
beautiful gifts. “ Vous étes comme un juif aveugle qui a 
laissé tomber ses pierreries sur le chemin”—she is made to 
say, in one of those magical imageries which Villiers knew 
so well how to evoke. He had crushed ail her feelings, her 
affections, and her enthusiasms. He had rejected her in- 
finite longing for the love and sympathy due to a wife. 
He had ridiculed her aspirations, her dreams. “The 
science of life,” he interposes, “ is never to dream! , 
[ ask you, in short, what is this dreaming?” “ Dreaming,” 
she tells him, “is, to begin with, to forget the supre- 
macy of inferior, abject minds! It is, to con- 
template, in the depth of one’s thoughts, a secret world of 
which external realities are scarcely the reflexion! . . . 
Tt is, to strengthen the invincible hope in death, now at 
hand! It is, to repossess ourselves in the imperishable ! 
It is, to feel ourselves solitary, but eterna]! It is, to love 
the ideal beauty freely, as rivers run into the sea! 
, In fact, to dream is to die; but it is to die. at 
least, in silence and with a glimpse of heaven in our eyes!” 
She kas now at last paid her debt to her parents and to her 
husband and to society. She has worked out her own free- 
dom and is about to enjoy it—fo dive. “ You have bought a 
property?” he asks. “No one,” she answers, playing at the 
some time with a pocket pistol, “ will discover me, ever, 1n 
the country where I shall be soon.” In a little while she 
goes out into the night. Félix is at first filled with con- 
temptuous anger, and is content to speak of nervous 
hysteria. “It is an attack of nerves—a nervous crisis!” he 
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finds it easy to say. But presently the truth begins to strike 
his brain, and he falls in a faint. Several hours elapse, 
and Elisabeth enters trembling, terribly pale. “Too late, 
she is saying to herself, “1 have no longer a soul. 

We cannot with impunity set foot upon the earth, not even 
for our ransom! I have given in too much. I have exag 
gerated, like so many others, the value of daily bread! I 
feel 1 am no more worthy of intoxications of this sort. 1 no 
more understand the exaltations of art, nor the stillness of 
silence. This man Las drunk up all my beauty, like water. 
All energy is exhausted in me. ‘The concession which I 
have made during four years of my brief life, by restraining 
the forces of my spirit, has weakened them! It cannot be 
undone! It was all a boast, my wish to live. It is no longer 
possible for me. I have become like those whose eyes 
have never perceived the lights afar off! His 
perpetual smile has filled my soul full of poison and dark- 
She has returned, therefore, to humiliate herself 
again before her husband. ‘The latter, who has by this time 
regained his composure, is content to forgive her, at the 
“as long as there is ‘ poetry’ on 


’ 


ness.’ 


some time observing that 
the earth, the lives of respectable people will not be safe. 
“Za réverie a perdu tant dames,” as we \earn from the 
archdeacon in Axél. 

The analogy of the problem here encountered with 
that of the Do/l’s House and the diversity of the genius 
which the two dramas indicate make a few words neces 
sary upon the method of each writer. Ibsen, above all 
things a craftsman, has chosen to avail himself freely of 
ali the experience which the evolution of the drama has 
provided to his hand, and willingly accepts the limitations 
which it imposes upon his imagination ; while Villiers, on 
the other hand, knows no law but his imagination, some- 
times ignoring wilfully even a valuable convention, lest 
he should sacrifice a particle of his individuality. The 
one, by a synthetic process, is able to bring about the 
logical and inevitable development of the action, with the 
aid of a precision of touch, a skill in the ordering of the 
parts in relation to the general impression, of which the 
other knows little or nothing. These matters are viewed 
with some indifference by Villiers, who has little care 
for the solid qualities of construction. He is more ab- 

He is possessed of a 


stract, more purely intellectual. 

finer and more poetical intelligence. His inspiration is 
of a supremely aristocratic order, in comparison with 
which that of Ibsen becomes the bourgeois thing it really 
s. His dramatic instinct is far more subtle, if there is 
immeasurably less ability .or translating it into action. 
‘The tragedy of the re¢urn of Elisabeth is surely a more 


truly awe-inspiring thing than the flight of Nora. As a 
stylist, there is no one more fastidious than Villiers. He 


has a remarkable gift of crystallising in a few disdainful 
words the essence of an idea. He can, at his best, touch 
reality with a scathing simplicity, a terrifying precision 
which Voltaire or Swift have hardly surpassed. This 
incredible power of analysis, which he derisively turns 
against himself as well as the rest cf mankind, tends not 
infrequently to overcome his sense of proportion, and to 
lead him into those extravagances which sometimes mar 
his finest work. He seldom succeeds in making his art 
sufficiently impersonal, and in Za Révolte he has put into 
the mouths of his characters many words of which they 
know little enough. Indeed, it may be said that from 
the point of view of realism Za Révolte has little or no 
psychological accuracy. It is the masterly handling of 
an idea, with little relation to the sphere of life in which 
it is ostensibly embodied. We are never permitted to 
leave the idea! plane 

The performance of Za Révolte is accompanied 
by the presentation of a morality play, called The Fool 
of the World, written by Mr. Arthur Symons. The com- 
bination is an appropriate one, since Mr. Symons’s well- 
known essay on Villiers remains the most brilliant piece 
of criticism, which has yet appeared, on that author, and 
he has himself also taken in hand the revision of Lady 
Barclay’s translation of Za Révolte, which is being used 
on this occasion ‘ 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S. 
AND 
Somg CONSOLATIONS FOR THOSE WHO FEEL, WITH REGRET, 

THAT THEY BELONG TO THE MIDDLE CLAss. 

“TO see the guests arriving, couple after couple, to dine 

a with Mr. and Mrs. Montague Tidmarsh in Bayswater 
is as good as a play—if not better. Uncle Gabriel Gil- 
wattle and his wife arrive first—punctual to the minute, of 
course. I think Mr. and Mrs. Ditchwater are the next 
arrivals. ‘They belong to the Greenery Yallery period ; in 
every feature and gesture fhey express a yearning for the 
beautiful, steeped in the brine of tears. She appears in 
an evening dress of yellow Greco-Liberty drapery, the 
soul awakening in her eyes, her face just creaming to a 
wistful smile of greeting—I despair of describing that 
mortuary-minded man, with the moth-eaten whiskers, her 
husband. Miss Bugle is almost too painful a study to be 
funny; a poor old maid, at once frail and scraggy, 
decked with a glitter of jet and bows of stiff, black 
muslin, with her shrugs and twitches and dry sobs for 
“darling Koko.” Her look in repose, as though she were 
trying to swallow her own chin, was a masterpiece. (Miss 
Ewell is to be congratulated.) Mr. Toomer was like some 
very humble kind of little bird. His deprecating briskness 
of manner and jerky confidences about his wife’s health, 
“a great sufferer,” were admirably delivered. Then 
came, if 1 remember right, Mr. Poffley, the brilliant 
and gay young man of the circle, dressed with grotesque 
untidiness in the cheapest of smart get-ups, with his eye- 
glass, conceited chortle, and a fund of startling statistics 
culled from Saippy Snappits and other weeklies of that 
kind. (Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald played him excellently.) 
Mr. Poffley was closely followed by a flighty charmer, 
Miss Cecilia Flinders, who shook her naughty little come- 
hither curls all the evening and fished and flattered and 
giggled admirably in character. The appearance of the 
Bodfishes in the doorway was as amusing as the rest. 
(They represent mind im the Tidmarsh society.) 
Imagine a big man of mildest appearance in an evening 
suit too large for him, bearded, spectacled, and carrying 
with a high benignancy one of those huge “ victorious 
brows,” which are the admiration and confusion of phreno- 
logists; followed by a plump, bustling, adoring wife, 
with a rather strident cockney voice, dressed in the 
brightest clash of colours. These entries are almost the 
best part of the fun in the first act. Last of all, Lord 
Strathpeffer arrives, who has mistaken the house and is 
therefore supposed by the Tidmarshes to be the hired 
guest from Blankley’s, whom they feared they would fail 
t> countermand. 

Mr. Hawtrey excels in playing young men, good- 
naturedly natural, well-bred and _ reasonable—cool in 
manner. The comedy of contrast is excellent. Mr. 
Kemble, as Uncle Gabriel, is, of course, quite splendid. 
He is our only comedian whose acting has in it some- 
thing after the large human fun of Leech’s pictures of 
elderly men. It is a pleasure to see him simply standing 
about. I will not strain my vocabulary of praise, or I 
would heap adjectives upon Miss Fanny Brough’s imper- 
sonation of the abrupt, hard, fidgety hostess; and upon 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, who shoots his cuffs and 
assumes, as occasion demands, the uneasily conciliating 
or uneasily confident manner of a timid little cad, with his 
usual skill. If I say nothing of the rest of the cast it is 
because plain praise is dull reading; all the parts were 
excellently played. 

Mr. Anstey is a master of the art of getting all the 
humour out of situations of mistaken identity, and The 
Man from Blankley’s is no exception. Indeed, it is his 
favourite situation. Vice Versa. The Giant’s Robe, 
Lyre and Lancet, are all upon this theme. But his most 
marked characteristic is his power of intensifying the 
reality and the humour of scenes of humiliation, till what 
is almost painful reading becomes roaring farce—The 
Black Poodle, for instance. Mr. Anstey is the humourist 
of humiliations. He is. too, the amusing 
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and umnsparing satirist of the manners and_ stan- 
dards of the semi-educated middle class; and any- 
one in the habit of reflecting upon his amusement, after it 
is over, and following the train of thought it suggests, will 
probably find himself, on the drive home from the Hay- 
market, wondering whether he ought to wish to be, or to 
congratulate Limself upon being (as the case applies), a 
gentleman, as much as he does or he doesn't. Certainly 
Lord Strathpeffer and Miss Seaton are the only two toler- 
ably behaved, sensible people in the play, and they both 
belong to a superior stratum of society. 

1, at any rate, went home wondering which of my 
acquaintances were “ gentlemen,” and pondering, abreast 
of this inquiry, the problem of “ manners.” 

The use of the term “ gentleman” and the refusal to 
apply it in a sense which marks any distinguishing quality 
in the person described, is one example of the timid in- 
tentional vagueness and shocking amiability which bleaches 
our speech and blurs our thought. Can it be that everyone 
is so desperately anxious to be a “ gentleman” that he 
cannot bear to restrict the meaning of the phrase, so that 
it really conveys something, for fear of excluding himself 
or anyone he admires from the definition? Impossible- 
yet it looks like it! Most people. who are not enthusiasts, 
poets, or uniformly conscious of being remarkable in their 
own line, must, on occasion, wish that they were, or be 
glad that they are—“ gentlemen,” just as every short man 
sometimes wishes he were six foot high. ‘There are times 
and circumstances when it is a decided advantage to be 
both. But to wish so much to be a gentleman that one will 
not admit that a self-respecting, well-educated man_ of 
means need not necessarily be as much of a gentleman as it 
is possible to be, indicates either a want of perception or 
the presence in the mind of a false esthetic, producing an 
exaggerated admiration for what is only an ornamental 
virtue, not deserving of intenser envy than, say, a good 
seat on horseback. That is admittedly a very pretty ac 
complishment, but not so desperately covetable that people 
are induced to deny from envy. that of two men, who ride 
well, one may excel the other in this respect. The quality 
which distinguishes “the gentleman” in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred—imagination may be the cause in the 
hundredth—is the result of ancient riches. In the end it is 
the power to pay which makes the ordinary undistin- 
guished mortal everywhere acceptable ; and from the in 
stinctive knowledge that everybody will be glad to see him 
and will show him a satisfving modicum of deference and 
respect, springs that air of being at home in the world 
which marks the man of birth. Now, it is obvious that a 
man, who has confidence in his power to please, will acquire 
this continual expectation of welcome and respect easier 
than others. It does not always take the same time to make 
“a gentleman,” but the average subject, unaided by remark 
able aptitudes or talents, requires usually two precedent 
generations. He requires to have been surrounded from the 
first by people who had no need, thanks to their position, 
to stickle or cajole in order to extort the respect 
which only prosperity or rare dignity of character can con- 
tinually win from the: world, if, instead of bothering his 
head about how he ought to behave, he is to feel upon all 
occasions that such and such behaviour must be 
right, simply because he feels inclined to it. The 
result of such artificial confidence is to make people 
often behave better and seem more sensible, in 
comparison to others, than they really are—to help them 
get quicker rid of irrelevant anxieties. This is the 
great advantage that the manners of society have over the 
manners of the middle-class. But this advantage is some- 
times subject of a peculiarly insidious disease ; ladies and 
gentlemen are liable to pride themselves silently upon this 
immunity from the petty anxious preoccupations, and the 
result is either that politesse sterile et rampante, or that 
suavity and easy assurance, which because it looks and feels 
so like being natural, may become a subtler and more dan- 
gerous har to really natural intercourse than the self-con- 
scious diffidences and anxieties which disfigure the middle- 
class’s manners. On the whole I thought, as I walked 


home, it is really rather like the question, of the compara- 
tive merits of French and English prose. It is much easier 
to write decently in French—you can't fail to express your- 
self so disgracefully as in English; so it is much easier to 
have good manners if you are a gentleman; but on the 
other hand the superior ease and very freedom of the 
Gaelic convention does often make it more difficult to per- 
ceive in the writer his peculiar shade of personal charm, 
and so a certain clumsiness, cramp, or an easily recognis- 
able (and, therefore, discountable) artificiality in manner 
may often hide less the personal qualities and most inti 
mate charm of an individual, than the agreeable surface 
of a uniform and pleasant assurance—I had forgotten the 
Gilwattles and Tidmarshes completely. 
DesMOND MacCartTHy. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE general tenor or the Education Bill is under- 

stood, and its success depends on whether this 
House of Commons, so independent in its point of 
view, will declare that it is ripe for a more 
thoroughgoing solution of the religious difficulty than 
the remedy it proposes. That remedy is the old 
one of undenominationalism. 1 think there is a 
more powerful body of Church opinion in its favour 
than the High Churchmen imagine. They, of course, 
will oppose it to the death, for the struggle is of deep 
consequence to them. Their movement is, I think, 
changing, and has lost something of its intellectual 
and moral hold on the Establishment. But they are 
good fighters, and they include some sincere Socialist- 
Radicals, who will make a show in combination with 
the Labour Party. There is also the inherent illogicality 
(to use a vile phrase) of the Government's plan. With 
one hand it abolishes religious tests for teachers; with 
the other it creates a practical obligation to teach 
religion. We can all see the difficulty in this. 

* * e * * 

And there is the further question whether the 
special provisions of the bill will not tend to revive the 
religious struggle in the parishes. Take the proposal 
to permit denominational teaching for five days a week 
in cases where four-fifths of the parents demand 
it. This may meet the case of the Catholic schools. 
The Anglicans will be entitled to try their fortunes 
under it. If they press for its application, we can all 
see the drum ecclesiastic fiercely beaten for the mimic 
warfare of the village green. Joyful spectacle ; noble 
testimony to the presence of the Christian spirit! The 
hope is that the nation is sick of this profitless con- 
troversy and that the heads of the Anglican Church 
may succeed in proclaiming a truce. Probably they 
desire it; have they the power or the moral courage 
to enforce it? The bill will undoubtedly offer them.a 
great temporal advantage in the rent for their schools, 
which practically, I imagine, will be a State rent, 
though nominally provided by the localities, It will 
be interesting to see whether they will rise to the 
offer. 

* * * * 

The course of our Imperial politics is undoubtedly 
revealing the difficulties which beset a_ peaceful, 
democratic Government, succeeding to a weak but 
a vainglorious Administration, under which the interests 
of the mother country were steadily depreciated 
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and every pro-censul did what was right in his 
own eyes. As a consequence we have a colonial 
Government pprecipitately defying the singularly 
temperate action of the home Ministry, and 
we have Lord Minto and Lord Kitchener set- 
ting up views of Indian defence entirely incon- 
sistent with the policy and tendencies of Mr. 
Haldane’s army administration. I suppose we 
should be patient under these troubles. They are 
likely to disappear with time. I don’t imagine that 
either Natal or British South Africa desires to do 
without the British power. They know what must 
happen to them in any such contingency. Whatever 
the connection is worth to us—and I should be far 
from saying that it is worthless—it is worth a great 
deal more to them. The pity is that the ruling forces 
in Johannesburg and elsewhere seem to think it beneath 
them to consider English democratic opinion as of the 
smallest value. This attitude is, of course, fostered 
by the deliberate way in which the Tory Party, or 
what is left of it, sets itself to poison the relationship 
between the colonies and the power that vanquished 
it at the General Election. Most of the Press in South 
Africa, and now in Australia, is Protectionist, or 
Chamberlainite, so that the medium of communication 
is highly unsympathetic. This is the more unfortu- 
nate, as in some points the Liberal-Democratic Party 
in England is far nearer many colonial ideas than its 
predecessor. 
* aa 7 7 + 

The Anglo-Colonial situation, therefore, does need 
careful handling. I think it a mistake to suppose 
that there is any great ‘‘ affection” for the mother 
country among the South African colonists. I found 
no overpowering signs of such a sentiment. Are 
grown-up children invariably devoted to their parents ? 
The truth is that the types are different. And let no 
one imagine that the war brought them together. 
On the contrary, it set them apart. The British 
efficer, for example, left behind him no very shining 
opinion of his merits. And though Tommy Atkins 
was liked, he was thought —and truly thought—to 
be below the average ideal of colonial citizenship. 
You hear many expressions of South African contempt 
for the poverty of our great cities, for the depend- 
ence of the workmen, above all for our sentiment 
towards native races. There the two nations are 
leagues apart; indeed, the average English view is 
barely mentioned with tolerance. In South Africa the 
Englishman, like the Dutchman, is a ruling caste, and 
under such conditions men forget the habits of thought 
engendered in a more or less homogeneous State. 
Chamberlainite talk about the desire for closer unity— 
which has quaintly changed to a Tory demand for 
something like separation—is nonsense, and colonials 
know it to be nonsense. They are a strong race in 
their way. But they are different from the home 
Englishman. 

* * * 7 * 

At the same time itis only kindness to tell the 
English South Africans that if we have given them 
offence on Chinese labour, they have given English 
Radical opinion equally deep offence in the Natal case. 
The uncalled-for resignation of the Natal Government, 
in face of Mr. Churchill’s unanswerable case for the 
home Ministry, has made a most unpleasant impression 
on Liberal opinion here. Do the colonies want to be 


unpopular at home? Surely not. Surely it is against 
their interest to make Liberals, Radicals, Labour men 
feel that the communities to whose example they are 
inclined to look so far as the solution of some 
political and industrial problems are concerned, 
are bent on taking everything from the Imperial 
power and yielding her nothing in return. Let us hope 
the worst is over. If an olive branch is tendered the 
old country, she will respond readily enough. But | 
am bound to record that the stream of virulence that 
has descended from the South African Press on all 
things Liberal has produced its effect here, and that it 
is none too soon for a serious effort of reconciliation. 
* * * * * 

The Tory Party is in a strange case. It is without 
leaders and without a policy. By turn its fortunes in 
Parliament are placed in the hands of Mr. Wyndham, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, and even Mr. Arnold-Forster. It 
develops a weird kind of factiousness, which in the 
hands of amateurs of the type of Sir Gilbert Parker 
tends to become more than a trifle ridiculous. It is very 
unscrupulous, yet its line cannot tend to reconcile any 
important section of the English people. Privately the 
talk is most despairing. I hear bitter complaints 
from able Tories that Mr. Chamberlain practically 
blocks out all but Tariff Reformers from the constitu- 
encies. Yet the small band of Tory Free Traders in 
the House, conspicuously Lord Robert Cecil, show 
considerable ability and develop some force of 
criticism on the orthodox Tory lines. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s incursions are either ultra-Imperialist or ultra- 
Radical. Nothing is concerted, nothing consistent. 
If anything, the situation is worse in this group 
than after the General Election. 

* +. * * 
LATER. 

After some checks, the Government have achieved 
a real victory of reason over the Natal controversy, 
which has been clinched by Mr. Churchill's notable 
triumph of oratory in his speech—a truly great speech 
—on the Constitutional issue. This latter was no 
common success. It was a splendid issue to this 
young man’s difficult adventures in the path of states- 
manship. It surprised the party inclined to be sceptical 
of his powers by its rare gifts of style, its grasp and 
force of statement, its broad conception of the South 
African situation, and, above all, its discretion and 
restraint. Qualities so various lead a man to the 
heights. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
JUSTICE IN NATAL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—This is a time to tell again the forgotten story 
of the Hlubi tribe of Zulus who dwelt at the foot of the 
Drakensburg in the year 1873. ‘heir location contained 
200,000 acres of the finest arable land, with fertile low- 
lands for grazing, in which cattle thrived remarkably, an ex- 
teedingly desirable tract of country. The name of the chief 
was Langalibalele (Langa, for short),a man of unimpeach- 
able loyalty, who had faithfully fulfilled the duty entrusted to 
him of defending the colony against the raids of Bushmen. 
A number of Langa’s men had gone away with other Zulus 
to work upon the diamond fields, and, when their term of 
work was done, the white diggers, instead of paying their 
wages in cash, tempted them to accept a number 
of rifles and ammunition. Now, the possession of guns by 
natives was illegal, save by express permission and regis- 
tration, and though some of the employers were themselves 
Government officials and winked at the offence, it was 
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a plain breach of the law. Though other tribes also re- 
turned home with arms instead of money, Langa’s tribe 
was singled out for unlawful possession and the chief 
was summoned to Maritzburg to answer the charge. Why 
this discrimination took place does not appear; possibly 
the lands held by the other tribes were less “desirable.” 
Langa, knowing that a similar summons had in two recent 
instances issued in the outlawry of the chief and the con- 
fiscation of his land, was stricken with fear, and, instead 
of obeying, sent messengers, offering to pay a fine and 
carrying a lump of gold as earnest of a larger sum. His 
messengers returned, telling him that his offer was rejected 
and that Government forces were upon their track. Langa 
then made up his mind to fly and crossed the border into 
Basutoland with the main body of his tribe. A force of 
Natal volunteers, under Major Durnford, following the 
day after, caught up with the rearguard of Langa’s men 
who were driving the cattle. These carbineers, new to the 
work, were seized with panic and beat a retreat, tempting 
the Hlubi men to fire upon them. Three of the volunteers 
were killed, and a cry of vengeance “for three men basely 
murdered” at once rang through the colony. What fol- 
lowed is thus described by Bishop Colenso: “Sir B. Pine 
(the Governor) now let slip his dogs of war upon the de- 
fenceless remnant of the tribe. There was a regular 
system of bush-whacking and cave-smoking, of which you 
will see some account in the journals; but doubtless not a 
fraction of the horrors committed will ever be published. 
Hundreds of men were killed—shot or assegaied—and 
hundreds of women and children were taken prisoners and 
a proclamation announced that these were all to be distri- 
buted over the colony to white people, who would apply for 
them as servants.” 

The charge against these people was “rebellion,” aggra- 
vated by alleged ill-treatment of messengers sent by Mr. 
Shepstone calling Langa to surrender. The charge of 
ill-treatment when sifted proved to be the malicious in- 
vention of a native inimical to Langa, and as for rebel- 
lion, “ What had the tribe as a tribe really done ? It was 
a very powerful tribe, and for weeks past had all the neigh- 
bouring farmers at its mercy, and some of the farmers 
fied away in panic with their wives and families, while 
others stayed quietly at home and were never molested. 
Not a single outrage was committed, either before or 
after the expedition started, on any farm; not a horse or 
an ox"was stolen.” 

Langa, with eight sons and seventy-eight followers, was 
taken prisoner without any show of resistance; his kraals 
were all burnt, his goats, oxen and horses confiscated, and 
he himself placed in gaol to wait his trial. At first Sir B. 
Pine refused permission to anyone to see_ the 
prisoner or to act for him at the trial, and at his first trial 
no proper legal assistance was afforded him. Bishop 
Colenso’s comment on the trial is significant. “But the 
constitution of the court was such as would never be 
allowed in England. Two of its principal members had 
lost a near relative in the affair of Bushman’s River Pass. 
The whole body of the executive who, with the Governor, 
sat as members of the court, were committed to a fore- 
gone issue; the natives were mere helpless tools, of course. 
[hey must pronounce the prisoner guilty of open rebel- 
lion if they would justify the measures already carried out 
against the people of his tribe.” 

Set on trial without liberty to call witnesses he was 
condemned to death, a sentence commuted to transporta- 
tion for life. An appeal, organised by Bishop Colenso, 
was at first illegally denied, and though afterwards ad- 
mitted, every obstacle was placed in the path of the appel- 
lants. Finally the appeal was dismissed. The trial of the 
sons of the chief and of 221 members of his tribe issued in 
their condemnation and heavy sentences were passed upon 
them. Nor was the punishment confined to Langa’s tribe. 
The neighbouring tribe of Putini, charged with harbouring 
some of Langa’s women, were assailed, all the men who 
could be caught (many of them working quietly on white 
men’s farms) were seized and put to hard labour for the 
Government or for private persons without any sort of trial. 
Not only were the men taken from their land and parcelled 
out in servitude, but a proposal to “apportion out” the 
2,000 women and children of these two tribes was only 
stopped at the last moment by the protests of a few 
humane persons. 

A carefully-cooked Blue Book, giving an account and 
an interpretation of the affair, was sent to the Colonial 
Office, and Mr. Shepstone was sent home to enforce by 
his personal authority the official defence of the infamy. 
Fortunately for the cause of justice and of truth, the 
Bishop was in a position to expose the facts to the people 
of this country, to denounce the abuse of law and to 


analyse the evidence of the official report in testimony of 
“ rebellion.” 

“All these signs of rebellion,” he writes, “vanish 
into smoke when examined; and it shows the extreme 
weakness of the Government cause that they should be 
obliged to rake up such rubbish for want of more tangible 
evidence.” Two other points deserve notice. A manifesto 
signed by “nearly all the clergy of Natal,” asserted in 
rebuke of the Peace Society “that being well acquainted 
with the rebellion of Langalibalele and the campaign 
that followed, we feel and affirm that the action of the 
Natal Government was throughout humane, lenient, just, 
and urgently necessary.” This was signed by seventy-four 
“ministers of the Gospel.” When all was over some 
qualms seem to have been felt, even in Natal, for the 
Natal Colonist admitted “the illegality and arbitrary 
character of the whole proceedings,’ while the Witness 
declared that “the rebel chief had been tried before a new 
court created for the purpose, and by a law and under a 
form of procedure wholly new to Natal.” 

Here were peaceable and loyal Zulu tribes harassed 
by military force into a single undesigned act of violence. 
This “rebellion” cost them hundreds of lives, their kraais 
were burned, their cattle taken, their rich lands confiscated, 
and the farmers of Natal were furnished with a supply 
of cheap forced labour. The trial of the chief and the 
other “rebels” (those at least who were put on trial) was a 
parody of justice, a partisan court, biassed or intimidated 
witnesses, and no liberty of defence! A _ false account 
of the proceeding was sent to the Colonial Office, and but 
for the humanity, energy, and personal influence of a 
single man, the truth about this piece of “ Natal justice” 
would probably never have been known.—-Yours, etc., 

J. A. Hopson. 





HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 
(On the way to Eleusis.) 
THOU art she that our manhood desires 
When Athene sufficeth not unto our need, 
For the gods that give no hope in death are but liars— 
We leave them at length and their creed. 
But thou art our goddess indeed 
Who art clothéd in mystery and fear 
And living or dying thou makest our mede, 
Persephone, hear ! 
Dost thou muse on that Mysian commotion 
When a maiden played in the mead flower-strown 
With the fairest and sweetest-named daughters of 
Ocean 
And wandered afar and alone ? 
Fair was she as a dream of her own 
And the light of her face as sunshine, 
And her bodily grace had faultlessly grown, 
Persephone, thine. 


In what changes of sorrow and sweetness 
Hast thou to our wonder and joy not drawn breath, 
O thou who through many fair visions’ completeness 
Art fairest and first seen in death! 
And the youngest of lovers who saith 
That his life shall outlast not his vow 
Knoweth not what a late love shall break that fair faith, 
Persephone, thou. 


Thou alone hast redeemed the night 
Of our death from its dire desolation and dread. 
Thou hast filled it with hopes of happiness bright 
As the stars of our heaven overhead, 
And over the way of the dead 
Thy presence doth radiance keep 
Like the sister of day with her sweet gift outspread, 
Persephone, sleep. 


And only on us who are thine, 
On us who have known all thy mysteries’ store, 
And only on us, doth the golden sun shine 
And gladness lie ever before ; 
While the spirit of life evermore 
Like a star guides us, holy and free, 
And as blessed in death as in life we adore 
Persephone, thee. 
ARCHIBALD STALKER. 
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LITERATURE. 

CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 

IS REASON IRRATIONAL ?* 
HIS last volume of Mr. Santayana’s survey of 
human activities is equal, if not superior, to any 
of its predecessors. It displays to the full his compre- 
hensiveness of view, his careful abstention from pre- 
valent superstitions, and his power of brilliant and 
incisive epigram. It is equally just in appraising the 
positive value of science, and in criticising the 
criticisms of philosophers and mystics. The author 
divides all science into two great divisions, which he 
calls physics and dialectic. Of these the first, which 
includes history, mechanics, biology and psychology, 
deals with what exists; while the second, which 
includes mathematics and ethics, deals with the im- 
plications of ideas, without considering whether any- 
thing corresponding to those ideas is to be found in 

the actual world. 

History is rather severely dealt with, being 
regarded as a mere means to the Life of Reason. 
‘*The function of history,” we are told, “is to lend 
materials to politics and to poetry.” Its particularity 
spoils it as science, and its bondage to fact spoils it as 
art. Mechanics is much more highly valued, because 
it exhibits that universal order which Mr. Santayana 
prizes above anything else, and that indifference to 
human wishes of which he appreciates the educative 
effect. That the laws of things ‘‘ should be not quite 
like the logic of passion, is of course a hard lesson to 
learn. The learning, however—not to speak of its 
incidental delights—is so extraordinarily good for people 
that only with that instruction and the blessed renun- 
ciations it brings can clearness, dignity, or virility 
enter their minds.” All order and all causality 
in the actual world is held to be mechanical. 
Mr. Santayana is in this sense materialistic, that he 
regards states of mind as always produced by states 
of body, never by each other; and he has no mercy 
for the attempt to read a teleological import into 
evolution. 

His account of dialectic, the second great division 
of the sciences, may be criticised as not sufficiently 
carrying out his own principle that these sciences are 
to be independent of existence. This appears already 
in his opinion that mathematics is empirical, but still 
more in his connection of ethics with desire and voli- 
tion. He divides ethics into pre-rational, rational, 
and post-rational : pre-rational ethics accepts impulses 
without examination, and merely announces what 
must be done to satisfy them ; rational ethics takes 
the whole of our impulses and decides which, on 
the whole, are to predominate where they conflict, 
but it decides this without going outside impulses, 2.c., 
merely (it would seem) by comparing their strength, 
duration, and compatibility ; post-rational ethics is the 
ethics which arises after a man has said to himself “ all 
is vanity ”’—to this class belong stoicism, epicureanism, 
and all the great systems of the nen-tribal religions. 
The author’s own ethics might be described as post- 
post-rational : he has said to himself that it is vanity 
to say ‘‘all is vanity,” and has thus returned to the 
position of those who have never been disillusioned. 

* The Life of Reason, or the Phases of “Human Progress : 


v. Reason in Science. By George Santayana. (London: Archi- 
bald Constable and Co. Ltd., 1906.) 





The criticism which seems called for, on the basis 
of the distinction between physics and dialectic, is that 
ethics is not primarily concerned with impulse, 
desire and volition at all. It is true Mr. Santayana 
carefully guards himself against the view that he is 
reducing ethics to psychology. ‘‘ Rational ethics,” he 
says, ‘‘isan embodiment of volition, not a description 
of it. It is the expression of living interest, prefe- 
rence, and categorical choice.” But ethics consists of 
propositions, not of volitions, and one asks oneself 
what the content of these propositions can be. Not 
that such-and-such an object is willed, for then ethics 
becomes a description of volition. It must be, then, 
that such-and-such an object is good; and here good 
must not be defined in terms of volition, or else we 
have after all merely a description of volition. The 
view which seems forced upon us is that, when 
a thing is good, that does not mean that it is 
desired or willed, though it may be that when it 
is willed it is judged good. But this is mot Mr. 
Santayana’s view. We are told: ‘‘ To esteem a 
thing good is to express certain affinities between that 
thing and the speaker,” whence it follows that good 
is subjective, and that where men’s goods conflict there 
is no standard by which the conflict can be decided. 
Mr. Santayana accepts the consequence with all that 
it leads to ; thus he remarks: ‘‘ A statesman entrusted 
with power should regard nothing but his country’s 
interests.” The interests of all other countries are to 
be ignored. The opposite view, he thinks, involves 
the paradox that sometimes a man ought to do what 
he cannot know he ought to do; and to say this toa 
man, he tells us, 

“ Amounts to imposture and excludes society; it is the 
attitude of a detestable tyrant, and anyone who mistakes it 
for moral authority has not yet felt the first heart-throb of 
philosophy.” 

This is one of the author’s rare outbursts of 
passion, and it would seem to be caused simply by 
failure to distinguish two meanings of ought. There 
is asense in which aman ma_ confess that he was mis- 
taken, on some past occasion, in thinking a certain 
act his duty ; nevertheless, if he honestly thought so, 
there is a sense in which he was right in acting on his 
conviction. There is surely no ‘‘ detestable tyranny ” 
in telling a mau, what a reasonable man will readily 
admit, that some questions of conduct are difficult, and 
mistakes in regard to them are possible. The point 
is important, since the ‘‘ Life of Reason” is an ethical] 
conception, and is in danger of being ruined by an 
ethics which destroys all moral order by making each 
man’s taste the extreme arbiters as to the ends he 
ought to pursue. 

Mr. Santayana’s book, good as it is, would be 
better if he were more explicit as regards the funda- 
mentals of his own philosophy, and if his defence 
of it did not consist almost wholly in a brilliant 
but somewhat contemptuous criticism of others. His 
philosophy seems to be really of the same type 
as that of the ‘‘Foundations of Belief”; like his 
ethics, we may call it post-post-rational, in the 
sense that it is based on the vanity of scepticism. 
‘* Knowledge,” he says, “is only a claim we put 
forth, a part of that unfathomable compulsion by 
force of which we live and hold our painted world 
together for a moment.” The world in which he 
believes seems to be, after all, the world-in 
which he wishes to believe; but in virtue of an 
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immense love of order, combined with an unusual 
aloofness from particular human passions, the world in 
which he wishes to believe is a very different one from 
that to which Christian apologists are led by an essen- 
tially similar argument. It is a mistake, he says, to 
regard materialism as a _ pessimistic creed. A 
materialist should be, ‘‘ like the superb Democritus, a 
laughing philosopher.” He should survey the world 
as we survey the strange beasts ina museum of natural 
history : ‘‘ Doubtless there were pangs in that incal- 
culable life, but they were soon over ; and how splendid 
meantime was the pageant, how infinitely interesting 
the universal interplay, and how foolish and inevitable 
those absolute little passions.’”” So a vigorous mate- 
rialist will be ‘‘in respect to private illusions not with- 
out a touch of scorn.” But if knowledge, and mate- 
rialism with it, is only “a claim we put forth,” it is 
hard to see why the materialist himself should be 
exempted from the ‘‘ touch of scorn,” 
B. Russet. 





IN THE DESERT. 

In THE Desert. By L. March Phillipps. London: Edward 
Arnold. 

Mr. Marcu Puituirps in this fascinating volume kas at- 
tempted a combination of many tasks. In part he gives a 
record of impression, in a kind of sudden foray southward 
from Biskra into the desert. It is only an essay of its 
boundaries. ‘Tuggart is the southern limit from which the 
travellers turn northward again into civilisation and an 
orderly universe. But there is enough of the desert here to 
impress his enchantment; the clear, intoxicating air; the 
sense of touch, dormant in Europe, suddenly awakened ; 


light, as never before apprehended; with the material 
universe reduced to enormous simple outlines, the 
dust and the sky. This observer has understood, and 


understanding can convey to his readers something of the 
challenge which the desert brings to the busy, passion- 
less, routine life of the modern city. In his sound and 
his silence he is awakening the old rebellion, latent in all 
of us, against the accepted monotonous ways, the weaving 
of the tapestry of modern society out of the obscure 
threads of human life. It is the spell of the sea; unfitting 
those who accept it without protest for their place in the 
world ; the call to some life which can never be satisfied in 
the pigmy enterprise of planting and building; of which 
a little can give an inspiration and retempering very 
convenient for a stimulus and new energy; but of which 
much Becomes a disintegrating fever, tearing to pieces 
the orderly tissues of the soul of man. 
In part, again, the book is an outline picture of the 
great enterprise in which France has tamed first 
the desert people and then the desert himself. Mr. 
March Phillipps can show that fertile strip of land which 
properly belongs to Europe between the desert and the 
sea being subdued and civilised and converted into a new 
France, with the Mediterranean now uniting instead of 
estranging. Northern Algeria is no more the property of 
the desert than Southern Spain; and the work by which 
Christendom rolled back the invasion of the desert people 
from Andalusia five centuries ago is being to-day continued 
over the narrow seas. The method is, indeed, different ; 
the twentieth century substituted for the sixteenth. 
Science has taken the place of theology; and the Moor 
‘nstead of being persecuted by a religion is exploited by a 
commercial system. Which of the two methods is ulti- 
mately more humane it would be profitless to inquire. But 
the work is sure. As the present writer suggests, it is the 
old contest under a thin disguise. France, though posing 
ior a moment as a secular State, with Algeria a fierce 
centre of “anti-clericalism,” is Christendom in arms, with 
ehind her merchants and soldiers ten centuries of the 
Faith out of which Europe has been made. And although 
deso!ation broods round the great mosque of Kairwan, and 
the city which held nine hundred batuas and a million in- 
habitants eigkt hundred years ago lies desecrated by the 
the a of the invader, be hind lies the desert and the 


desert faith still unsubdued, incalculable. It fell upon 
Europe in the East and the West; it was hurled headlong 
out of the one, it is crumbling in the other into a vast 
ruin; the African littoral is passing back; only a tem- 
porary animosity at Berlin or Algeciras prevented a 
liberated Macedonia or an enslaved Morocco. What re- 
mains? The real desert from which the invasion came ; 
from which the invaders draw théir strength and ferocity ; 
without which, separated from the desert, their record is 
but of one prolonged nostalgia and decline. France is 
essaying even this transcendant enterprise. Her far-flung 
line of outposts stretch across the enormous wastes to the 
land of teeming life beyond. Her explorers have accom- 
plished a work too little known in this country, almost 
unique for its devotion and enterprise. Her soldiers are 
reducing to order and at last to apathy the desert tribes. 
Her engineers are finding water in the desert, extending 
the brief patches of fertile ground. Her missionaries, the 
Dominicans, the White Desert Fathers, are penetrating 
southward in the work of spreading the Faith. How much 
of this is destined to endure? It is the work of the rebirth 
of 1870; the largest accomplishment of the new energy 
which arose from the Disaster and the Republic. “We 
and the French,” says Mr. Phillipps (he has served in 
Soutn Africa), “ are the only Powers whose colonisation in 
Africa is vital to-day; that is, whose colonies would en 
dure if the protection of the mother country were with- 
drawn.” “ The effectiveness of the collective system ‘n 
French hands is written across half a continent.” The 
demand of M. Reclus for the building up of a great Latin 
race in Africa is passing out of the region of dreams. The 
rudimentary cities already foreshadow a “certain great- 


ness.” “Scorched with desert sun and blurred with desert 
sand, these embryo cities are nourished on a high tradi 
tion. You can trace in them the largeness of frame that 


shows the young of a fine species.” 

And beyond these, Zn the Desert is an attempt at 
apprehension and brief summary of national movements. 
Mahomedanism: the Arabs: the desert: the man, set in 
his faith within and his natural home without: this is the 
hero of the story which this writer unfolds. It is the 
story of a nation, and something greater than a nation: 
fashioned by its environment for the work of devastation: 
and in reality, despite some astounding efforts at civilisa- 
tion and order, capable of nothing beyond. The Arab is 
the scourge of God: the fire which consumes all unclear 
and lifeless things. He represents anarchy constituted 
into a system: the extreme development of intlividuality ; 
human personality living for itself, owning no obligations 
to order, system, or purpose. It is probably the most 
splendid individuality the world has ever seen: irresistible 
in war, in passion, in devotion, in all that makes an appeai 
to the isolated solitary elements in man’s complex being. 
The Arab in the desert had attained the idea of Nietzche’s 
Overman centuries before Nietzsche existed: with the same 
perfect physical development, the same repudiation of 
the slave virtues of the community, the same refusal to 
accept sacrifice for the weak and posterity and the poor. 
Mr. Phillipps in large and suggestive summaries, co- 
ordinates this human development with that nature of 
which he is the darling child. “In his successes—his 
frantic conquests and frantic art and science—is the 
stored-up force of the desert’s nervous energy. In the 
decline and disintegration of all his power and all his 
labour is the desert’s fatal incoherence.” The Arab is 
fashioned by the same forces as the desert sand, “the best 
image I can think of the principle of dissolution in 
Nature.” Volatile, restless, persevering, declaring war 
against all order; formless without consistency. That is 
the Arab life. And the thin, scorching air “ stirring 
every faculty to panther-like alertness in the desert élan ”— 
the rush which nearly carried the heart of Eurone, and 
has now become a memory. 

It is the long romance of history which Mr. 
Phillipps unfolds. For centuries the Arab hosts are whirl- 
ing and eddying in a kind of wild, aimless dance of the 
atoms. There falls upon them the influence of a unity 
under the purpose of a conquering religion. They unite, 
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they drive northward, eastward, and westward, in an 
onset which nothing can resist. They overthrow great 
kingdoms. They roll back the beaten hosts of Christen- 
dom. They establish on the green fertile land a civilisa- 
tion full of a romantic architecture, the poetry of passion, 
music, laughter, and flowers. Over all is the element of 
meoherence which is to make such a civilisation transitory. 
His buildings stand stamped with an “ incurable fanciful- 
ness,” turning instinctively to “the occult, the mystical, 
the fantastic.” The appeal is always shifted from the 
reason and intellect to the fancy and the imagination, his 
science becomes a delirium, his emotion an insatiable thirst 
for pleasure. Decay seizes him immediately the mountain 
shuts out the desert air, which is the breath of his being, 
and a land demanding sureness of purpose replaces a land 
of simplicity and unrest. He withers or dies in his new 
home. He is sucked back into the desert. He presents a 
spectacle of a civilisation sunk in a cosmic decay. The end 
of the outrush into Palestine is consummated outside the 
walls of Omdurman. He disappears again into his own 
land: and in the place where he had been there only re 

main the work of his hands and the memory of his fancy 

to attest the half fabulous life which he once constructed 
upon a land which he could never make his own. To-day 

but an echo and a scent of things long dead haunt the 
faérie palace which looks down from its wooded height 
upon Granada, orthe enchanted garden at Nashipur where 
the roses mock the wisdom of the dreamer who lies be- 

neath their scattered flowers. 

C. F. G. MASTERMAN 





EXPLORERS AND VOYAGERS. 


HERNANDO DE Soto. ‘‘Great American Explorers.” Edited by 
Professor E. J. Bourne. London: D. Nutt. . 
VIKINGS OF THE Paciric. By A. C. Laut. London: Ma 


millan. 8s. 6d. 
MAST AND SAIL IN EvRoPE anp Asia. By H. Warington- 

Smyth. London: Murray. 21s. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE SouTH Seas. By Clement L. Wragge. 

London: Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Since Mr. Cunninghame Graham published his delight- 
ful history of Hernando de Soto, some three years ago, 
we have been hoping for a book which, like the present, 
would give us, in a cheap form, the narratives on which 
that history was based. The present reprint of those 
narratives is uniform with a pretty reprint of the journals 
of Lewis and Clark, the American explorers. It con- 
tains, in two small, clearly-printed volumes, the trans- 
lations of “ The Conquest of Florida,” by the Knight of 
Elvas; the “ Relation,’ by De Biedma; and the account 
by Ranjel in Oviedo’s “History.” Two of these docu- 
ments (one of which was “ English’t” for Hakluyt’s great 
work) have been retransiated by Mr. Buckingham Smith ; 
while the work, as a whole, has been edited by Pro- 
fessor Edward Bourne, who gives us an amplification of 
the track chart of Brevoort, first published in 1865, and 
a delightful translation of the “Relation of Ranjel.” 
The whole makes a very remarkable work; for, apart 
from the interest De Soto arouses, we seldom find a 
great voyage of discovery chronicled by three independent 
historians, each of whom is a writer of distinction. One 
or two of Drake’s voyages have been so chronicled, and 
a buecaneering voyage of the next century is similarly 
remarkable; but in neither case is the subject quite so 
new and strange as in the voyage before us. It is 
especially interesting because it tells us of the Indies, of 
‘he Spanish-American settlements and colonies, as they 
were before the Indians and “ inferior races” had been 
wholly quelled. It also gives us, at first hand, some 
account of the “ Spanish atrocities,” such as we have heard 
of from De Bry, Champlain, and other writers. Con- 
cerning these atrocities, Rodrigo Ranjel, Soto’s private 
secretary, is the most explicit. He seldom gives full 
accounts, such as we should expect from a correspondent 
in Armenia, but where the Knight of Elvas makes a curt 
cold-blooded statement, such as: 


“The cavalry carried their grain on the horses, and the 
infantry theirs on the back; because the Indians they 


brought with them for service, being naked and in chains, 

had perished in great part during the winter.” 

Ranjel is at some pains to make us understand his 
commander's methods, of which, by the way, he often 
disapproves. 

“This captain having gone there . . . . burned the 
village, and threw an Indian, which he had for a guide, 
to the dogs. The reader is to understand that aperrear (to 
throw to the dogs) is to have the dogs eat him, or kill him, 
tearing the Indian in pieces, since the Conquistadores in 
the Indies have always used to carry Irish greyhounds and 
very bold, savage dogs. In this way this Indian guide was 
killed, because he lied and guided badly.” 

The three versions of Hernando’s journey make ex. 
cellent reading; for, setting aside the barbarity of the 
Spaniards to the Indians, the attempt to explore whac 
are now the Southern States was almost heroic. In the 
clear, graceful narratives here reprinted we may trace the 
whole of that adventure, from its gallant beginning at 
San Lucar, with the trumpets blowing. and the cannon 
firing, to its wretched end, at “the back of beyond,” 
where a half-starved gang of desperadoes committed bir 
captain to the Mississippi. 

Miss A. C. Laut’s book deals with some other 
American explorers; but in this volume she confines 
herself to the consideration of those who, like Drake, 
Ledyard, Baranof, and others, explored the American 
coast line. She makes an error upon her title-page in de- 
scribing her book as the chronicle of the “ Adventures of 
the Explorers who came from the West, Eastward.” She 
tells us in her preface that “in every case reference has 
been to first sources, to the records left by the doers of 
the acts themselves, or their contemporaries”; but she 
adds “that a// first sources have mot been examined. To 
do so in the case of a single explorer—say, either Drake 
or Bering—would require a lifetime.” Having absolved 
herself thus from the duties of an historian, she proceeds 
to demonstrate that she has plainly not referred to first 
sources, and that in some instances, as in her chapter on 
Drake (and that on Captain Cook), the sources she has 
consulted are worthless and misleading. She writes in 
a breathless, semi-hysterical style, which, while aiming 
at vividness, is merely annoying and obscure. In a 
curious note, at the conclusion of her chapter on Drake, 
she tells us that, in her discussion of his deeds, “no 
attempt has been made to pass judgment on Drake's 
character.” In the next sentence she tells us that “he 
Was a curious mixture of the supremely selfish egoist and 
of the religious enthusiast, alternately using his egoism as 
a support for his religion and his religion as a support for 
his egoism.” She then proceeds to revive an ancient libel 
on Drake which has been refuted, as it deserved, by 
capable hands. She also deliberately suggests, or rather 
deliberately accepts, another evil tale of Drake, which 
she could prove to be false by glancing at one of the 
“first sources” to which she refers. On the whole, the 
best chapter in her book is that on Robert Gray. 

Mr. Warington-Smyth, the author of Mast and Sail, 
is an energetic and experienced yachtsman, who appears to 
have handled a large variety of small coast craft during his 
career. He is now far removed from sailing-boats, in an 
inland African town; but in the volume before us he has 
gathered together a great mass of entertaining gossip about 
his favourite pastime and study. His book is not a master- 
piece, for it does not discuss the subject with sufficient 
thoroughness, but it is an interesting work and it is 
pleasantly written. It describes, we will not say all, but 
a large percentage, of the boats and small coast-wise ship- 
ping of the Scandinavian countries, England and Scot- 
land, the Low Countries, France, the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, the Red Sea, and Siam Most of the small boats 
which he describes are figured for us in little sketches 
scattered through the letterpress. The drawings do not 
teach us very much about the construction of the various 
boats, but they are spirited and show the reader the 
essential points of their rigs. We are a little disappointed 
to find that Mr. Smyth, with all his knowledge, makes no 
attempt to construct for us the perfect coast-boat or small 


yacht. In his Norwegian section he gives us some good 
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diagrams and plans of boats which are perfect for their 
particuar purposes. It would have added much to the in- 
terest of the work had he gone a step further and en- 
deavoured to put together a faultless yacht or fishing boat, 
by the selection of good points from several fine types. or 
the elimination of bad points from types otherwise useful. 
The book would have been better had its author attempted 
rather less. As it is, we blame him for various unaccount- 
able omissions and for a lack of thoroughness in par- 
— detail. There is a useful glossary at the end of the 
Mr. Wragge’s book on the South Seas is written in 
a scrappy and somewhat noisy manner, but it is unusual, 
and therefore worth reading. He does not appear to 
have seen much that was supremely well worth seeing in 
the South Seas. Perhaps there is little to see. He takes 
us on a sort of personally-conducted tour of the French 
convict settlements in New Caledonia, where he contrives 
to be sufficiently horrible to chill the robustest marrow. 
Mr. Wragge’s outlook is fresh and unconventional. He 
attacks the island missionaries with considerable spirit, 
but we feel that the missionaries would have little difficulty 
in framing a reply to his indictments. We like Mr. 
Wragge’s nabit of telling us of the sailors he sees and of 
the songs they sing; and we find it possible to forgive the 
aggressive friendliness of his peroration. He gives us a 
genuine sense of life in the Pacific Islands ; and he brings 
before us, with curious effect, the charm and attractions 
of the roving life. We shall bear in mind his farewell 
injunction : 
“Tell all your friends from one who knows, ‘See Tahiti 
ere you die.’ Its future is assured with the Panama Canai. 


Wherever else you think of travelling, above all, G 
TAHITI. Yarana!” f ing, above all, GO TO 


Sir, we shall go. 





SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 
THE RUSHLIGHT. By Seosamh MacCathmahoil. Dublin : 
; Maunsel. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Wuite Poprirs. By larfhlaith. Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

THE MAID oF ARTeMIs. By Arthur Dillon. London: Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net. 

INDIAN EcHOoES. By J. R. Denning. London: Blackie. 
38. 6d. net. 


Poems. By R. Ellis Roberts. London: Brimley Johnson. 
SONGS FROM A GEORGIA GARDEN. By R. Loveman. London 
and New York: Lippincott. ss. 
Love’s TESTAMENT. By G. Constant Lounsbery. London: 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
THe Rushlight, of couse, is poetry of the Celtic re- 
vival. It is not bad poetry, but might be better if the 
writer would sometimes forget that he is a Celt, and there- 
fore sworn to sing of simple and mysterious things. 
“Cast not my holland book away,” 
he says in his introductory poem, 
“Even tho’ it smells of peat and clay. 
Of bramble and the berried heath. 
The holy breath is in its breath.” 
Well and good; but sometimes it smells of things rather 
more literary than peat and clay. 
“Moon and star keep charmed watch 
Upon thy lying; 
Water plovers through the dusk 
Are tremulously flying.” 
This is from a cradle song that has some Irish names in 
it, but might otherwise have been written quite easily by 
a good many jaded Saxons. Some of the poems are too 
full altogether of Irish words. 
*“‘Lasairfhion ni Cholumain, 
Lasairfhion ni Cholumain, 
Palest lily of the dawn 
Is Lasairfhion ni Cholumain.” 
If you don’t know the language this fails to move you. 
However, sometimes this author writes quite simply and 
well. 
“Travail and pain I sing, 
The bride on the childing bed, 
The dark man labouring at his rhymes, 
The ewe in the lambing shed.” 


The name of the author of White Poppies seems to 
suggest that he also is Celtic, but the poems themselves 





are often on Oriental subjects. Their chief defect is a 
curious, tame inconclusiveness. There is often some- 
thing rather original in the sound and the use of words in 
them, but nothing seems to come of it. For instance, 
here is a poem called “ Late in May.” 
“The birds have ceased singing, 

The sunshine retiring 

Is shot by the thunder 

The black clouds are firing, 

As up from the west they come; 

The young leaves are clinging 

The boughs, and no wonder, 

For winds now shout that were dumb.” 
That is all. It begins rather well, but ends in nothing. 
The other poems are apt to end in the same way. 

There is nothing exotic about Mr. Dillon’s Maid of 
Artemis. It is a play thoroughly Elizabethan in struc- 
ture and style, something in the way of the Waunter’s 
Tale. In spite of its complete artificiality, it is quite 
interesting to read, and the verse is skilful. Mr. Dillon 
seldom falls into flat prose. The play ends happily and 
contains some pretty lyrics. 

Mr. Denning, in his Znudian Echoes, is very fluent. 
He often writes a kind of mixture of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Kipling, as for instance in this “Song of Empire ” : 
“So thy strength is in sons and in daughters, not in land or 

in waters or gold, 

Nor in spoil of the battle, nor cattle, nor in things that be 
bartered and sold, 
But in truth and in valour and honour, and God’s love and 
man’s manifold.” 
All this is quite true, but Mr. Denning makes it sound as 
if it had been said a great many times before. He is at 
his best, perhaps, when he writes in a more homely style, 
as for instance: 
““What are the bugles saying, 
With a strain so long and loud? 
They say that a soldier’s blanket 
Is meet for a soldier’s shroud.” 

Mr. Ellis Roberts is also more fluent than original. 
He writes ballads, rondeaux, and sonnets, besides other 
poems. Here is a verse from a “Ballade on the 
Lyceum ”: 

“Hark, muse to wondering muse relates, 
Upon the peaks of Helicon, 
How windy jesters and their mates 
Displace the Drama’s setting sun. 
What’s safe from change cameleon? 
Is Coutts’s? Is the Atheneum? 
When once the Vandal work’s begun, 
‘Trained Elephants at the Lyceum.’” 
This is rather laboured in its lightness, but there is no- 
thing in the book much better. 

Mr. Loveman is an American, but he is inclined to 

write about the old subjects in the old way: 
“Monna Lisa, Monna Lisa, 
Did da Vinci know 
All that smile’s inscrutable 
Love and bliss and woe?” 
Yet he has some of the American quaintness, as here: 
“A riot in the rosebush, 
A scuffle in the grass; 
The frightened flowers wonder 
If war has come to pass. 
A chatter and a clatter, 
A wriggle and a squirm, 
And all the row about a plump 
And juicy little worm.” 
It may not be very good, but it is different from what the 
English minor poet writes. i 

Mr. Lounsbery gives us sixty-six sonnets, all more 
or less about love, and often written in the Shakespearean 
style, though on the Petrarchan model : 

“When I survey each living monument 
That speaks the annals of a buried age, 
And in a pyramid or yellowed page 
Behold a nation chronicled or spent.” 
Here the imitation of Shakespeare is so close as to be a 
little tedious, though very well done. At other times Mr. 
Lounsbery is more like Mrs. Browning: 
‘““Thou shalt not fail me, thou who art my all, 
Whose large compassion clothes my worthlessness, 
Whose hand hath lifted up my helplessness, 
And in whose trusted strength I stand or fall.” 
It is all very fluent, but most of the sonnets seem to 


begin better than they end. 
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To review a batch of volumes like this makes one 
think that poetry must be the most difficult of all arts; 
and indeed it is. Yet it tempts everyone with any 
leisure and superfluous energy of imagination. Most of 
us have written middling verses, and we have no right 
to complain when others write or even publish them. But 
: is very difficult to say just yet pleasant things about 
them. 





EXTRACTS FROM CHOPIN’S DIARY. 
EXTRACTS FROM CuHopin’s Diary. By Count Stanislas 
Tarnowski. London: William Reeves. 

THERE is a good deal that is interesting in this little book. 
Chopin had a cheerful mind, but a sad heart. He was 
extremely courageous and extremely sensitive. He kept 
by him a little pocket-book im which he recorded the acci- 
dents that happened to him and the thoughts that passed 
through his mind. On the first page there is a sketch of 
Warsaw ; then a yellow piece of paper on which is written 
in George Sand’s bold hand, “ Ou vous adore George.” 
These two pages, says the author of this essay, are 
symbols of the two most important influences of his life ; 
the one represents the love he bore his country, the other 

the love which brought so much bitterness into his life. 

The fall of Warsaw calls forth many bitter and tender 
lamentations in his diary. It is strange and touching to 
follow in bald incoherent words the feelings which found 
such expression in the Prelude No. 24. When Chopin 
was at the height of his fame he met George Sand—* the 
woman with the sombre eye.” In Lucretia Floriani, the 
novel in which she tells in her own way this love-story, it 
is Lucretia who dies exhausted by continual self-sacrifice ; 
but in reality it was the musician who died. There is one 
remark of his upon her which is worth repeating. “If I do 
not believe in tears, it is because I have seen you crv.” 
It is impossible to sift the rights and wrongs of such a 
relation as existed between them; but it seems as though 
she was content to let the past lie quiet—as it was, as 
something done with, imperfect and over, while he to the 
last spent himself in longing for some continuance, which 
should justify and ennoble what had gone before. 

The interest of this little essay lies in the sympathy 
with which it is written and the curious experience it affords 
the reader of following in the broken impulsive jottings 
of the diary the emotions which took such exquisite form 
in Chopin’s music. 





THE ORINDA BOOKLETS. 
ue ORINDA BooKLeEts. Extra Series. I. to IV. Hull: T. R. 
Tuttin. 2s. 6d. the set. 
Mr. Turttin, of Hull, confers a benefit upon all lovers 
and hankerers after the curious in literature for his re- 
prints of old seventeenth-century poets, whose works would 
otherwise be hard to come by for those who are not pre- 
pared to pay book-hunters’ prices. The extra series com- 
prises “ The Selected Poems of Katherine Philips,” the 
“ Orinda” of that curious circle of men and women in 
the sixteenth century, whose friendships were more like 
leves, of which circle Jeremy Taylor was a member. 
“The Poems and Songs of Robert Heath,’ who wrote 
many a long-forgotten rousing catch. His “Song in a 
Siege” is worth more reprinting than it hitherto has met 
with. Imagine the cavaliers in the beleaguered city of 
Oxford singing, with upraised mugs : 
“Lets drink, then, as we us’d to fight 
As long as we can stand, in spight 
Of Foe and Fortune! Who can tel? 
She withe our cups again may swell: 
Hee neither dares to die nor fight, 
Whom harmless fears from healths afright : 
Then let us drink our sorrows down, 
And ourselves up to keep the town.” 
Henry Reynolds’s “ The Tale of Narcissus” we could more 
willingly have let die, and, perhaps, anthologies have 
already gutted the “Songs of Thomas Flatman.” The 
fine lines “On Death” are often met with; but “ For 
Thoughts” and several other poems as good, here re- 
printed, are well worth offering to the world again. The 


“Poems of Anne Countess of Winchilsea” were hitherto 
very hard to come by; poems of which Wordsworth said 
that they alone of all the poems printed between the 
publication of “ Paradise Lost” and “The Seasons” con- 
tain a single new image of external nature. The series 
closes with selected verses from “Poor Robin's 
Almanack,” full of that poetic humour which is nowadays 
so scarce or so recondite. 





FICTION. 
IGDRASIL. By Winefride Trafford-Taunton. London : 
E. Grant Richards. 1906. 6s. 
THE ANGEL OF Partn. By E. F. Benson. London: W. 


Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 
Mara. By Chris Healy. London: Chatto and Windus. 

1906. 6s. 
THE popular novel often induces in the seasoned reader 
an unseemly gaiety of heart that rises spontaneously in 
proportion to the author's effort to treat of serious things. 
Igdrasil, which is a serious novel, is dedicated to “ The 
Souls in Purgatory,” and its perusal there will no doubt 
be a pleasing change for those souls, who, if Dante is to 
be believed, are prone to increase their sufferings by 
morbid introspection. The novel is chiefly remarkable 
for its style, which is that of the latest American cultured 
order. We quote from a passage which describes Dea 
Zavieska’s sensations after she seated herself in a hansom 
by the side of the most noble the Marquis of Avalen: 

“The distance so covered was not very far, but it was 
@ drive in an Elysian chariot, surely. She had never been 
so close to a man before, and if it had been any other 
man she would have disliked the monumental metropolitan 
conveyance as stuffy, incompetent, and crowding. As it 
was, his contiguity sent new and strange emotions cours- 
ing from those seats of feeling—heart and brain—through 
her fine and sensitised nerves, emotions inexplicable, 
wonderful, centrifugal! that oozed out of the eloquent 
silence of eyes and lips, and seemed to creep even from 
the myriad hairs in the corner of that insensate fur stole 
lying negligently across his knee, flying from those watch- 
towers of her womanhood to him, their pole and 
attractor.” page 263. 

“Insensate fur stole , flying from those watch- 
towers of her womanhood to him, their pole ”—is good, 
distinctly good, and “ oozed out of the eloquent silence, 
etc., is fine, but it seems a little hard to call a hansom 
cab “ monumental” and “incompetent.” To a Britisher 
it seems a little libellous. But the passage is surpassed, 
as pure style, by hundreds of passages, such as: 

‘‘The manner of the marquis was gentle, almost sad; 
she could not tell why. Perhaps he knew how this fine 
animal was seeking to sanctify his lust, to crown that 
torrid want in ‘him by a ring that in Time’s cooling would 
become a crown of thorns.” . . . page 266. 

We have often heard of unhappy marriages; indeed, 
we have known not a few, but we never knew one in which 
the marriage ring (in Time’s cooling) became a crown of 
thorns. Do American men put on their rings at the altar 
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red hot? And does the “cooling” take so long? Miss 
Winefride Trafford-Taunton’s style, however, is typical of 
all that mysterious glamour which American womanhood 
holds out to the benighted Britisher; and we have 
thoroughly enjoyed Zgdrasi/, which ends with the promise 
—alas, rarely fulfilled—that her bright sisters hold out to 
the unsophisticated wooer. “ When the gate of Eden shuts 
there is silence.” We fear not, unless, indeed, the gate 
shuts the Britisher on one side and the American woman 
on the other. 


Mr. Benson is to be congratulated on his last novel 
because, for one thing, his analysis of the life of aristocratic 
circles shows it to us as a thing so commonplace, confused, 
and stupid, as to give the impression of a mediocre photo- 
graph from the life, and, for another thing, by some 
happy fate, his story leads him to put his unspeakably 
affected artist, Evelyn, the man of genius, out of 
the way by a shooting accident. We suffer much 
from Mr. Benson’s aristocrats, but ve suffer more from his 
languid and affected artists with their creed of “the joy in 
life, the joy inherent in the fact of life.” We have never 
met these artists on British soil; in fact, we do not believe 
our climate produces them, but Mr. Benson has a receipt 
of his own for their production, and we hazard the surmise 
that they are created out of the on dits of Oscar Wilde 
with hazy reminiscences of Mr. Benson’s own reading and 
foreign travel. At any rate, and the gods of fiction be 
thanked, the genius Evelyn is removed from earthly 
spheres, first by the agency of “ ten pellets that richocheted 
from a rock,” and secondly by Mr. Benson’s desire to get 
him out of the story, and make room for Philip and Madge 
to come together. There is a good deal about the habits 
of aristocrats and their affection for Daimler motors and 
bridge playing in The Angel of Pain, and if anyone 
dislikes aristocrats or bridge playing we advise him to 
turn to Mr. Benson and see how harmless is the one and 
how indispensable is the other when the two meet. The 
character of Lady Ellington, we may add, is cleverly 
drawn. 


In Mara, the Story of an Unconventional Woman, 
which is the best piece of fiction on our list, we are intro- 
duced to a reckless Norfolk squire of the old school, 
whose appetites “had led him along the age-worn ruts to 
find the body’s sensual satisfaction at the cost of soul- 
nausea.” We rather like the squire when, after being 
cheated at cards, he seizes a hunting-crop and repeatedly 
slashes the villain, Rohan, across the face, and when in 
the hunting-field he cries, “I’d follow you to h—!” and 
takes the leap that brings death to him. His daughter, 
Mara, shows herself a chip of the old block, when being 
deposited in the workhouse against her will, she says to 
the porter, “Open the gate! When I get home I shall send 
one of my servants to horse-whip you for your insolence.” 
It will be perceived from this abrupt change of scene from 
Chedderton Hall to the workhouse, that Mr. Chris Healy 
is not at the trouble of joining his flats, but his powers of 
invention are so vigorous that he is never at a loss for a 
fresh incident, as when, after introducing us to his destitute 
heroine alone in London, the great painter, Sir Paul Hill- 
borough, turns up, on the next page, and accosts her with 
the simple remark: “I am about to paint a picture of the 
‘ Death of Sir Galahad.’ Would you honour me by sitting for 
one of the figures?” This little incident seems very typical 
of English art, and we note that Sir Paul’s “brow dark- 
ened when she asked him if he had studied in Paris.” “ It 
is the cess-pool of Europe,” he said sternly, “and its only 
charm is the beauty of putrescence.” Sir Paul dies while 
finishing his great picture, which enables Mr. Healy to 
land his heroine and his readers in a Salvation Army 
shelter, where the “ rescue-work” is described for us with 
the flowing pen of a prolific journalist. Mara, as one of 
Mr. Healy's reviewers has put it, “throls with intensity,” 
and is “ redolent of human nature,” and it is not too much 
to say that if there are half a dozen authors living who 
could have written Mara, we should remain satisfied with 
meeting only one of them. 
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INSURANCE. 
THE PRESENT AMERICAN SITUATION. 


HE arrest on 27th ult. of Mr. G. W. Perkins, ex-vice- 
president of the New York Life, onacharge of grand 
larceny, with the resignations of Mr. R. A. Grannis and 
Mr. W. R. Gillette, vice-presidents of the Mutual Life, 
also of Mr. D. C. Haldeman, the manager for the British 
business of that office, has brought avain into prominence 
the New York insurance scandals. It is to the future, 
however, rather than to the past that the thoughts of 
persons interested are now directed, and such news as is 
cabled over is looked at mainly in its bearing on the pro- 
spective management of the companies. That is the im- 
portant point to the la trge body of policvholders in this 
country, who having paid premiums for a number of years 
cannot relinquish their insurances without loss. For a 
long time it has seemed impossible to form any forecast 
of the future, or prejudge whether the offices would come 
out of their present tribulation purified, or simply 
hardened, prepared to follow their old courses as soon as 
the authorities and the public ceased to keep a particular]: 
watchful eye on them. Now, however, it seems as though 
light had broken on the horizon, and to some extent we 
are able to prophesy because we know. 

As is well known, life offices generally divide their 
profits among the policyholders every three or five years. 
The efforts of the executive are centred on maintaining or 
extending the business and keeping up the bonuses so as 
to meet the expectations and hopes of the assured. To 
accomplish this much care must be exercised over the in 
vestments and economy constantly practised. The Equit- 
able of the United States, the New York Life, and the 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of New York have 
formed a group by themselves and have avoided the ordi- 
nary procedure. They have had many features in com- 
mon in their manner of doing business, and they have run 
a neck-and-neck race for the supremacy of the insurance 
world, so far as size is concerned. All three have respec- 
tively been advertised as the greatest insurance company 
in the world, and as the size of an office may be measured 
in various ways, each had some statistical basis for its 
claim. The businesses have been worked almost entirely 
on the deferred bonus system, by which policyholders do 
not receive a share in the surplus until after a protracted 
period, generally fifteen or twenty years. This arrange- 
ment has caused the profits to accumulate into the huge 
surpluses. which the offices advertise. As there was no 
general time of reckoning with the policyholders and only 
a small fraction drew their profits each year, ample scope 
was offered for the indulgence of loose finance and extra- 
vagant expenditure. Each office had its own favourite 
trust company or bank with which immense blocks of 
money were deposited at low rates of interest. The shares 
of these latter companies were largely owned by the direc- 
tors of the insurance offices, and thus the officials could, 
if they wished, milk the company whose affairs were en- 
trusted to their keeping. It will be thus seen that before 
the disclosures occurred facilities existed for mismanage- 
ment. 

Since the revelations, the great question as to the 
future has been whether the pressure brought to bear on 
the offices would be so wisely directed and of sufficient 
strength as not merely to remove offending parties but 
to eradicate the system which fostered the evils. There 
were scandals some ten years ago in connection with the 
New York Life, but the only upshot was a change of 
presidents and of one or two minor officials. The new 
president then chosen has in the end proved as unsatis- 
factory as his predecessor. Little reliance could there- 
fore, on this occasion, be placed on a few alterations 
in the personnel of the companies. The situation required 
more than seemed possible to hope for from legislation. 
It needed a change of men, a revolution in the methods 
of management, and the introduction of stern economy 
into thee business palaces which had so long been a 


stranger to it. The outlook as regards each of these 
three essential matters is to-day fairly satisfactory. As 
regards the first point, a number of resignations have 
taken place, but these are insufficient, as the remaining 
directors and trustees were more or less cognisant of and 
concerned in the mismanagement of the past. More re- 
quired to be done, and that this was so became especially 
evident in view of arrangements recently made for elec- 
tions of trustees, which were of an entirely futile charac- 
ter so far as the majority of policyholders were concerned. 
The need of a radical change has been recognised in New 
York, and on March 28 a Bill was passed by the Senate 
providing for the election of an entirely new set of direc- 
tors and trustees in November next for four of the offices 
in that city. This measure received the unanimous 
consent of the Assembly on the following day. A step 
like this is significant beyond what it brings about, as it 
indicates a spirit of determination to rectify abuses which 
will not be easily baulked. The new directors may not 
all be happily chosen, but they will not have the freedom 
which those now in office have had; and consequently 
there is all the more hope that the fresh directors will go 
straight. 

As regards changes in methods of management, the 
State Committee declared against the deferred bonus sys- 
tem as well as minor faults. It was thought by many 
that the office would fight against the compulsory with- 
drawal of a system in connection with which their vast 
businesses have been mainly built up. The plans suited 
their agency requirements, evaded any direct issue between 
them and other companies which were doing better for 
their policyholders. It accommodated itself admirably to 
representatives who had unlimited powers of persuasion. 
To apply the butcher’s knife to the bonus accumulation 
system as regards future new business is to effect a change 
which will be at once keenly felt to the furthest extremities 
of their great organisations. Yet events are strongly point- 
ing to the reform being actually carried out. The trustees 
of the Mutual Life have formally decided to give it up, 
and efforts are being made in Kentucky to secure the 
passage of a measure to abolish the deferred dividends 
plan in favour of annual bonuses. If this is accomplished 
it is believed that the offices will be compelled to follow 
suit in other States also. Ohio is following in the wake 
of New York as regards insurance legislation, and there 
is littke doubt that elsewhere legal coercion will, if neces- 
sary, be employed. The third point is economy, and 
there is the most satisfactory evidence that drastic altera- 
tions are being made. _All three offices have decided to 
withdraw from a number of countries in which the busi- 
ness could only be managed at excessive expenses. Mag- 
nificent offices, on which hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been lavished, are to let in various parts of Aus- 
tralasia. Salaries have been cut down and other reforms 
instituted. There does not appear to have been any un- 
necessary delay in taking these steps, but rather decisive 
and satisfactory action. It is to be borne in mind that 
the mass of the funds of the offices are soundly invested, 
that the premiums charged are adequate, and that the lives 
are carefully selected. If all the information which has 
come to hand as regards the situation and the trend of 
events is focussed to a point, the conclusion is that the 
policyholders may regard the solvency of the offices as 
assured for decades to come. W. R. Dovey. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN'’S NEW BOOKS. 


HAECKEL: His Life and Work. 


By WILHELM BOLSCHE. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 12 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. ’ 

This work traces Haeckel's career from boyhood to his 
later days of controversy and world-wide fame, dealing fully 
with his scientific researches and his writings. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: A Biography. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 35 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 
“There are few things more entertaining in modern litera- 
ture than the life of a great actor welltold. To that category 
belongs the biography of the late Sir Henry Irving. . . . 
A full, sympathetic, and well-written biography.”— 
The Tribune. 


THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION. 


By G. J. HOLYOAKE, Author of ‘ Bygones Worth Re- 
membering,” &c. Illustrated. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 

G. J. Holyoake'’s last article, ‘‘ Woman's Suffrage,” appears 
in the April Jndependent Review. (2s. 6d. net.) 


ARISTOTLES THEORY OF CONDUCT. 


By THOMAS MARSHALL, M.A. 21s. net. ; 

A lucid exposition of Aristotle's Ethics. With Introduction, 
Notes, and a paraphrase of the greater part of the original 
text. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL: 
Abyssinia and British East Africa. 


By Lord HINDLIP, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S._ With Maps and more 
than 7o Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. [ April 23. 




















RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST. 


By J. E. HARTING, Author of “ Handbook of British Birds,” 
“Extinct British Animals,” etc. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

‘*Each chapter is like nothing so much as a delightful 
walk through a delightful country with a delightful com- 
panion who knows what he is talking about.” 


—Rapid Review. 
FISHING IN IRELAND. 


(Being Vol. I. of ‘*What I have Seen while Fishing.”) By 
PHILIP GEEN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FISHING IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
HOME COUNTIES. 


(Being Vol. II. of the above.) By PHILIP GEEN. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Literature. 
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Cheap Edition, large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND. 
By SIDNEY LOW, M.A. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
** A most lucid survey of modern constitutional history.” 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE. 
By PAUL SABATIER. With Portraits of the Author 
and the Abbé Loisy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with the causes of the separation and with 
its probable effects on French Catholicism. 


THE LABOUR PARTY. 


What it Is and What it Wants. 
By the Rev. CONRAD NOEL. Cloth, 2s.net ; paper cover, 
Is. net. 

How Labour Became Independent ; The Unionists as 
Friends of Labour; The Liberals as Friends of Labour. 


THE CONTINENTAL OUTCAST. 
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By the Rev. W. CARLILE and VICTOR W. CARLILE 
Illustrated, cloth, as. net ; paper cover, 1s. net. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


BANK Rate REDUCED. 

It is certainly unusual, if not quite unique, for the 
Bank rate to be lowered in face of such a large reduc- 
tion—nearly two millions—in the reserve as has taken 
place this week. Discussing the chances of an early 
reduction in the rate last week, | referred to the pro- 
bability of a heavy decline in the reserve which, coupled 
with the fear of gold exports to France and Japan, 
seemed to make any step in this direction unlikely at 
least until after Easter. On Thursday, however, the 
Bank Court decided otherwise, and lowered the stan- 
dard rate of discount to 34 per cent. No doubt the 
main reason for adopting this course was that with the 
turn of the quarter and the release of Government 
dividends, amounting to about six millions, the supply 
of floating credit had increased to such an extent that 
the Bank was no longer able to control the market, 
and the gap between the official and working rates had 
already become inconveniently wide. Fine three 
months’ bills were being taken quite freely at 23 
per cent., and the Bank had to decide whether to 
raise the outside rate artificially or reduce its own. 
In adopting the latter course it was probably influ- 
enced to some extent by the desire to facilitate 
the forthcoming issue of Irish Land Stock, and in any 
case the other operation would have been an expensive 
one, having regard to the large amount which it would 
have been necessary to borrow. But it by no means 
follows that money is likely to be really cheap for any 
great length of time. Paris is still a keen competitor 
for gold, and has been offering as much as 77s. 103d. 
to secure any available supplies. The necessities of 
Japan are great, but no one seems to know exactly 
how she will fix up her requirements. The new 
Russian loan, which may be expected before the end of 
the month, is certain to draw credits from our market, 
and there are big French and German issues to follow. 
Meantime the Bank reserve is down to a trifle below 
26} millions and the ratio to liabilities is only 45} per 
cent. as against 52 per cent. last year, all of which 
points to stringency whenever any strain is put on the 
market. 


Tue Stock MARKETs. 

There has been a very fair amount of investment 
business flowing into the Stock Exchange, but specu- 
lation is almost at a standstill everywhere. Consols, 
however, are higher on balance, because the surplus 
of about three millions in the national revenue for 
the financial year just closed must in the natural 
course of events be added to the Sinking Fund 
for the redemption of debt. Whether it is employed 
in purchasing Consols in the market (as the Stock 
Exchange would prefer) or in reducing the floating 
debt to more moderate dimensions (as sound finance 
would suggest) this windfall must exercise a bene- 
ficial influence on Government and other gilt-edged 
securities, although for the present it may be obscured 
by the prospect of an early issue of ten millions of Irish 
Land Stock. In fact this, and the other large loans 
referred to above, as well as the probability that Japan 
will offer the twenty-five million balance of her 
last loan, are tending to restrict business in 
all directions. Home Railways show very little elas- 
ticity in spite of good traffics and flourishing trade. 
Yet there are several of the ordinary stocks which look 
quite attractive, and although electrification and other 
awkward problems may have to be faced in the not far 
distant future, they are sounder investments than many 
which are more run after. Speculators have almost 
entirely deserted this market for a long time past, 
partly owing to the antiquated contange system, which 
might very well be modernised ; but perhaps that is 
rather an advantage from the genuine investor's point 
of view. 


YANKEE MANIPULATION. 

The absolute artificiality of the conditions in the 
Yankee market has been well illustrated this week. 
The threatened coal strike, involving nearly half a 
million men, has actually broken out, and the prediction 
that in the bituminous districts, at any rate, it would 
be of very brief duration has not so far been realised. 
Moreover, money has been as high as 12 per cent., a 
very exceptional figure for this period of the year. Neither 
of these adverse developments had any appreciable effect 
on the market. In fact, when money began to mount 
it seemed to be regarded as a “ bull” point and prices 
advanced. It was much the same with the coal strike, 
on the theory that it had already been fully discounted. 
It had not been anything of the sort, but the manipu- 
lators evidently determined that it would not do to let 
prices slip back—there would only be so much more 
lost ground to recover when the upward movement 
begins in earnest—and they gave the necessary sup- 
port. This may be taken as an indication that they 
are still hopeful of engineering a spring boom, and that 
they will make desperate efforts to attain their object 
may be taken for granted. But it is not quite so certain 
that they will succeed. The public are much better 
informed on these matters than they were a few 
years ago. It is difficult to say what the attitude 
of the public is on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but there are certainly indications that they also have 
learnt a good many things about the buccaneering 
methods of the modern multi-millionaire. 


KAFFIR DESPONDENCY. 

While the Algeciras Conference was still in the 
wrangling stage the Kaffir Circus used to flatter itself 
that everything would be all right as ‘soon as the 
Morocco question was settled and the Paris Bourse 
could devote itself to business. But the Conference is 
over—all but the signing—and the Bourse has other 
matters to attend to. Anyhow it is not paying any 
attention to Kaffirs. And now the Natal trouble has 
cropped up to postpone further any hope of a sub- 
stantial recovery. The market’s direct interest in 
Natal is very trifling, but the native rising cannot be 
looked upon with indifference, although fortunately it 
has not spread very far up to now. Such a rising has 
often been predicted in the last few years, and it is too 
early yet to be sure that it will be confined to a few 
small tribes. On balance, however, prices are generally 
a trifle higher, while Premier Diamonds have advanced 
sharply on the directors’ report, and the squeezing out 
of a few ‘‘bears.” But manipulation appears to have 
had a good deal to do with it. Gedulds have recovered 
a fraction on more favourable assays ; it is to be hoped 
that they are reliable on this occasion and that the 
recent scandal will not be repeated. 


GRAND TRUNK TAXATION. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson had an announcement 
to make at the meeting on Thursday which sent the 
Stock Exchange men who were present hurrying back 
to the market to sell stock. The Supreme Court has 
decided against the Grand Trunk and other railways 
on the question of taxation in Michigan, and not only 
will the taxes in that State be much heavier in future, 
but the arrears since 1901, involving ‘‘a large sum,” 
as the president put it, will have to be paidup. He 
might as well have stated the amount if it is known 
approximately—the market guesses it at £80,000. 
For the next five years, too, about £78,000 extra will 
have to be spent on locomotive renewals. The com- 
pany is making very good progress in the matter of 
gross receipts, but these drains on net revenue are not 
at all pleasing to enthusiastic “bulls” who were 
recently talking Thirds to par. Having regard to the 
incubus which the new lines are likely to prove for 
many years to come, I think I would rather be a seller 
than a buyer at present prices. 

LOMBARD. 
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